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THE DUTY OF THE UNIONISTS 


FYNHE nightmare and the doubt of three years are 

over. The country has decided on the question 
who is to govern it for years to come. Its decisiqn has 
been made without any misleading sentimental influence, 
and is emphatically clear. ‘The leaders of the defeated 
party are endeavouring to console themselves and to 
explain away their misfortunes. Their solution of 4 
riddle which has so utterly confounded them is well i 
keeping with all we have heard in their speeches for 
long. It is, briefly, that the democracy which they 
have been toadying for a generation is besotted with 
drink. In the long run that is what they have to tell 
us by way of accounting for their beating. The inso- 
lence of the thing is tolerably clear, and it cannot be 
too forcibly pointed out for the instruction of the demo- 
cracy itself. This, then, is what its flatterers think of 
it when they are startled by disappointment and sur- 
prise into speaking the truth. By way of consolation 
what the Separatists have to say is that the Unionists 
have no policy, no ‘program’; and that the besotted 
majority which has put them into power for years does 
not kpow what it has to expect from them. It is natural 
that this should occur to a party whose device for getting 
into office was to offer long strings of promises meant to 
be kept if convenient, but in any case to catch votes. 
But the Separatists are mistaken. ‘The Unionists have 
a policy, and the country does know what to expect of 
them. A few words will describe both the programme 
and the expectation. ‘The Unionists are to be the 
reverse of the Separatists. ‘That is all. ‘They stood on 
that basis, and they have been returned with the most 
powerful majority of the half-century because they were 
believed. 

It is not difficult to point out how not to be like a 
Separatist. ‘The secret is patent. All that is required 
is not to endeavour to arouse the hostility of class to 
class, not to waste time in tinkering the machinery of 
Registered as a Newspaper 


government, but to apply yourself to the business of 
governing. ‘There is nothing to prevent the doing of 
good work by those who will apply themselves to it, 
and there is plenty to do. Unquestionably there are 
obstacles, if a Ministry must first of all apply itself 
to dissolving the Union, and disestablishing Churches. 
No doubt it is hard to pass good measures, if the first 
quality required of a Bill is that it must be of a nature 
to secure rejection by the House of Lords. This was 
the Separatist line and we see the result, no legislation 
and a crushing defeat at the polls. But it will not be the 
Unionist, and we may look forward to a very different 
end for that party. There are possible measures for the 
benefit of the working class to be considered—measures 
really for their benefit, and not primarily for the injury 
of the employer. ‘There is the question of the incidence of 
taxation and rates, and of the relief of agriculture from 
unfair burdens. ‘There is the business of ’ England which 
has been neglected since the bribing of Ireland began. 
It is the policy of the Unionists that this shall have its 
fair proportion of attention, and that Scotland shall 
not be neglected. Ireland too has its claim—but not a 
claim to stop the way. This it must of course under- 
stand. Any attempt to enforce that arrogant preten- 
sion by obstruction in the House must be met by the 
use of the closure. The Crimes Act is ready to be 
applied if there is agitation outside. Ireland 
may expect justice, but not generosity, as she under- 
stands the word. What the country wants much more 
distinctly than any particular measure is a cessation of 
long barren sessions devoted to the vamping up of 
‘constitutional questions, and a return to the time 
when Parliament could rise in August from work done, 
not to meet again till the following February; it is 
businesslike Bills really meant to do good, and Budgets 
drafted to raise taxes fairly. It win a Government 
which exists to do work and not only to buy votes at 
the next General Election. ‘The country has just given 
those who made this their aim such a signal lesson, 
that we can hardly believe that there are politicians 
blind enough to fall into it again for some time at least. 
Spirit is of much more importance than names in a 
policy. ‘Two parties may profess the desire to give 
better and more certain compensation to workmen for 
accidents and to promote temperance, but if one does, 
and the other does not, draft its Bills, with the inten- 
tion of securing the electioneering services of the New 
Unionism and the teetotal fanatics, there may well be 
all the difference in the world between them. We 
know what we have a right to expect from the Unionists, 
and what is the course which their very substantial 
majority allows them to follow without any very severe 
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call on their virtue. We know too that the Unionist 
leaders have undertaken to legislate for the supply of 
needs and the removal of grievances. They will not 
attack the Church of Scotland, for instance, with an eye 
to getting electioneering agents, but neither will they 
neglect the Scotch crofter because an Irish vote is indis- 
pensable to them. 

In foreign and colonial affairs we have essentially the 
same policy—not to be as the Separatists. Where the 
country has been committed we must of course stand to 
the word which has been given. But it will be our policy 
not to let things drift, not togive foreign powers to under- 
stand that they have no effectual opposition to expect 
when they trench on our possessions, or open!y show that 
their object is to annoy us. ‘There has something hap- 
pened in the Far East which needs putting right. Within 
the last few days Russia has begun, if the last reports 
are true, the old game of quibbling and hair-splitting 
over the Pamir Settlement. The French are still 
fidgeting and fretting in West Africa and towards the 
sources of the Nile. Here what is wanted is a decisive 
statement of intentions, followed by decisive action. It 
is the safest as well as the most honourable course, just 
as imposing words followed by weak action are both 
discreditable and dangerous. The navy and the army, 
without which no honourable foreign policy can be 
followed with any prospect of success, have nothing to 
fear from the Unionists. As regards the army, they 
have a great opportunity—the chance to make it a 
really business-like force ; and for the navy, if much has 
been done to supply it with ships much remains to be 
done to provide it with men and officers. With the 
Colonies the Unionists have at any rate the opening to 
prove that they have the effective wish to please them, 
and unite them more closely than before to the mother 
country. At home and abroad, in the services and the 
Colonies what is wanted, and what the country asks the 
Unionists to give is good administration, not endless 
meddling with institutions. 


POLITICS AND PARSONS 


HE party or farrago of parties which has now been 

sv soundly beaten at the polls would still assert, 
no doubt, that it is the most teachable of all and the 
quickest to learn. Tell the 1895 Radical that he is 
behind the times, that the newer drifts of feeling and 
opinion seem to flow beyond his ken, and he will not 
believe you serious. And yet the sum of every lesson 
of the elections is that the Radicals were ignorant of the 
turn of public feeling in many directions of late. 
Completely engrossed in their own ‘ advanced ° projects, 
they did not perceive that the whole mind of the 
country was trending from the ground they stood on. 
Dulness is what these very sharp and very clever fellows 
have to accuse themselves of most, as they sit in the 
ashes of their hopes and desigus, bemoaning their lot, 
and, if we may judge from the language of their 
lamentation, dulness is still their curse. 

Various proofs of this misfortune of theirs could be 
given, but no proof so remarkable as that which is 
supplied by the stupidity of their railing against the 
Church. For when we say stupidity, we use the word 
in a business sense, and as Mr. Ellis or Lord 'I'weed- 
mouth would use it—were they better acquainted with 
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the deeper movements of sentiment and thought in 
England. Whatever their private feeling in religious 
matters, whatever their preference for Nonconformist 
doctrine or the intellectual brag of agnosticism, we may 
depend upon it that these beaten Radicals would be 
more sparing of their jeers against the Church if they 
knew what they were about. In their ignorance, they 
believed that England was rushing farther and farther 
into continental Radicalism ; the truth being that years 
ago that steady Conservative reaction set in which will 
not be denied, we suppose, when three hundred and fifty 
Conservatives sit in the House of Commons, outnum- 
bering all that collect there under the name of Liberal, 
Radical, or Rebel. In the same ignorance, they talk of 
the Church to-day as another sort of Radicals used to 
talk of it sixty years ago; or as if the time had come 
when every intelligent person spelt the name of God 
with a little g. We beg them to believe that in all this 
they make a terrible mistake—mistake we repeat, look- 
ing at the matter from a business point of view, and 
as a sufficiently-informed election-agent would advise 
them. That the Church was not at all times faithful or 
its ministers always admirable we know. We are 
reminded of it pretty often by such persons as the 
rancorous Mr. Carley, who, in Wednesday's Times, goes 
back to the year 1563 for examples of ‘ pensionary 
concubinacy * amongst the clergy of Bangor, and to the 
recollections of the late Lord Aberdare, who could 
remember when most of the incumbents in his neigh- 
bourhood were indifferent to their duties and some led 
immoral lives. But this is history and tradition, and 
where is the man (unless, indeed, it be Mr. Carley 
himself) who could stand by the history of all the 
gentlemen and ladies of e family from 1563 to the 
birth of Lord Aberdare? We have to do with to- -day, 
and, though it may hurt some people not of her creed 
to think so, and yet more displease others who would 
down with every settled influence not their own, the 
truth is that the Church is stronger at this hour than 
at any time since the Reformation, perhaps. Every 
way stronger, we mean ; in zeal, in purity, in helpfulness, 
in single-mindedness, in the strength of duty piously 
sought out and unselfishly performed ; and not less 
in the number and affection of those who are enrolled 
in its communion. ‘To suppose that nothing has 
advanced except Radical politics and religion-killing 
science is the common error of Radicalism. There 
is progress elsewhere—progress of other kinds; and 
no institution that can be named has prospered more 
in all good ways during the last fifty years than the 
Church of England ; no—nol even since the London 
County Council began its flaming career. Did Lord 
Aberdare still exist, he would recollect a time when 
there was far more of spiritual life in Dissent than in 
the Church—a time when the Church might have been 
properly described as more a political organisation than 
a spiritual communion. But all that is as much 
changed as the domestic conduct of the clergy of Bangor 
since 1563. The spiritualities of religion burn lower 
in the Nonconformist churches now—that their own 
pastors who are conscientious men would say; in the 
English Church they abound. As one consequence of 
this change, the Anglican clergy have almost entirely 
given up their political activities, concerning themselves 
less and Jess at every decade with the common strifes of 
Party. That as to the one side ; as to the other, every 
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man has heard of the Nonconformist Conscience, and 
can say whether the same thing is true of the organisa- 
tions of Dissent. 

Now, only a little knowledge of these things, a little 
consideration of them, should have preserved our 
snarling Radicals from the error they are constantly 


committing. Read where we may in their journals 
or in the public addresses of their platform expositors, 
we nearly always find the same elegant explanation 
of their downfall. Beer and Bible, Bung and the 
Bishops, Church and Can, Parson and Pothouse—it 
was the shameful though not unaccustomed association 
of these that procured the ruin of a virtuous and 
patriotic party: Bung and the Bishop, Parson and 
Pothouse-keeper being solely intent on the preserva- 
tion of their immoral temporalities, and _ totally 
indifferent to the vice, the crime, the misery which 
their partnership perpetuated. If the utterers of these 
malignant cries only knew what disgust they create, they 
would cease at once, and before they bring upon them- 
selves a greater punishment of contempt. But of course 
they do not know. It is part of the ignorance that has 
led them blindfolded into the ditch where their betters 
were to have been cast that they fancy themselves 
amusingly sarcastic when they are violently offensive. 
Their ironic alliterations strike upon the ear of all but 
the coarser and more wrathful members of their own 
party as mere vulgar insult—so much falsehood and_ so 
much calumny, so much of raging disappointment and 
vindictiveness mixed in a breath. If the Church has 
repelled spoliation, it has done so by the hands of that 
far more earnest and far more numerous body of lay 
adherents than its assailants had any know ledge of ; 
and if the Radicals are wise they will drop the attack 
and do themselves no further harm with their Beer and 
Bible funning. It is untimely, that sort of cleverness ; 
and we could give them a good and special reason for 
its being more resented now than it might have been 
when science was supposed to be doing for religion ; 
which supposition was a mistake. That also, however, 
the intelligent Radical has yet to learn, apparently. 





MR. LANG AND CHANGELINGS 


I was once said of Mr. Andrew Lang that no one 
I could ever tell or imagine what he was going to do 
next ; and he certainly broke out in a very unexpected 
place when he wrote the letter which appeared under 
the head of ‘The Irish Changeling Burners’ in the 
Times of Friday July 19th. Mr. Lang began his letter 
by the monstrous assumption that probably’ « most 
students of superstition will agree with Mr. Clodd in 
hoping that, if possible, the sentence of Cleary may be 
mitigated.” It is not evident why Mr. Lang should 
suppose that most students of superstition are likely to 
share his peculiar view of a horrible crime. He goes 
on to cite instances, which he might have sextupled 
without teaching anybody anything new, of belief in 
other parts of the world concerning Demoniacal 
Possession, and of the cruelly violent sébide taken to 
drive the demon out. ‘In Ireland,’ he continues, ‘ the 
victim was not supposed to be possessed by a fiend, but 
actually to be a new substituted unearthly person, 
beyond protection of human law, and he evidently 


thinks that this constitutes in itself a mitigating cir- 
cumstance to be urged in Cleary’s favour. 
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But, pray, where is the difference between the cases ? 
The theory of Demoniacal Possession is that the 
person possessed practically loses his or her identity, 
since the demon, until exorcised, has absolute sway 
and control over not only the body but the mind 
and spirit also of the victim. Therefore whoever 
tries to drive out the possessor is dealing not with 
the A or B of ordinary human life but with a demon 
(an ‘unearthly person’) inhabiting the whole of what 
was erst the fleshly habitation of A or B. In other 
words, until the exorcism was accomplished A or B 
was in such cases just as remote from any human per- 
ception of what was passing as ‘a new substituted 
unearthly person” could be, and moreover was, or 
was supposed to be, utterly insensible to the appli- 
cation of physical remedies or tests which in an 
human state have 
One fails therefore to see how 


ordinary would caused intense 
pain. Mr. Lang has 
persuaded himself that there is a line between Cleary 
and the torturers of demoniacs, which he pretty clearly 
indicates as a fact. ‘ If, he writes, ‘no doubt exists as to 
the presence of this belief (in the substitution) the crime 
of Cleary becomes a misfortune, the result, as it were, 
of invincible i ignorance. Why ‘as it were’? Either 
the thing is so or it is not; and if it is so 
what a very unfortunate person Cotton Mather 
must ‘The law, says Mr. Lang 
with profound wisdom, ‘cannot make allowance for 
such ignorance, but pity may perhaps be permitted to 
plead for one already punished by the discovery of his 
own horrible and all but incredible error.’ Incredible ? 
When Mr. Lang is at pains to point out what, as we 
have said, is nothing new—that such beliefs are still 
widespread ? But this is a piece of carelessness that 
does not touch the vital question. 

Let us see rather how the matter strikes some who have 
not Mr. Lang’s advantage of crass ‘ all but incredible’ 
ignorance of certain very important features in the case. 
In the Times of Monday last, Lord Clifden wrote that he 
had no patience to answer Mr. Lang (‘at length” pre- 
sumably), whose ‘ code of ethics is, I trust, singular as 
well as peculiar, and he asked pertinently enough 
whether Mr. Lang denied that murder had been com- 
mitted or whether it was because the poor woman was 
tortured that he wanted to see the murderer let off the 
decreed sentence? Mr. R. Bagwell, who can speak with 
authority if any one can on such a matter and who was 
foreman of the Grand Jury which found a true bill, 
pointed out that Cleary had not the excuse, if excuse 
it might be, of a peasant’s ignorance, being ‘a cooper 
by teade, who has worked for years in a large market 
town. So far as I can gather from the people of the 
country where he lived nd where I live, there is no 
wish among them that his sentence should be reduced. 
The medic: al evidence was horrible almost beyond belief. 
Suttee and 'Thuggee have a superstitious basis, but we 
treat them as capital offences.’ And ‘ B. L.,’ in spite 
of a certain hedging in the body of his letter, observed 
that ‘many persons are of opinion that he (Cleary) 
committed a most cruel and deliberate murder, making 
use of the superstitions of his neighbours to effect his 
object. The concealment of the body, the false stories 
that he circulated as to his wife's disappearance, and the 
promise of secrecy that he exacted from the principal 
witness have all a very suspicious aspect. . . . I quite 
agree with your correspondents (here we differ from 
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B. L.) in thinking the sentence too severe on the 
assumption that the man really believed that his wife’s 
body was possessed by a fairy. Nevertheless, the 
peasantry must be taught in a plain way that super- 
stition will not justify the killing of any one. Other- 
wise, from burning witches we might soon get on to 
burning heretics.’ Quite so; it is but a step, and these 
letters really show the weakness of Mr. Lang’s most 
mischievous appeal. ‘There are certainly some subjects 
which Mr. Lang knows unusually well, and that is the 
more reason why he should let alone matters of grave 
import for meddling with which he has no excuse of 
knowledge. 


THE WELSH ELECTIONS 


HE result of the Welsh elections will give timely 
encouragement to a branch of the Unionist party 
who were sorely in need of it. The leaders of the Welsh 
Conservatives wisely determined that no Welsh seat 
should go uncontested, and they have accordingly all 
been fought, with one exception, in respect to which 
commercial outweighed political considerations. ‘This 
policy has, as might have been expected, met with 
ample success. In the last Parliament Wales sent two 
Conservatives to Westminster, in the next she will send 
eight at least; all the Welsh boroughs but one have 
been gained, and all the biggest Radical majorities, 
particularly the monstrous one at Merthyr, have been 
handsomely reduced, in a good many cases by at least 
fifty per cent. The luck of the Unionists might have 
been better, for both Montgomeryshire and Carnarvon 
were lost by provokingly small majorities, and a change 
in the representation of the latter constituency would 
have been particularly pleasing to a number of Welsh- 
men, not all of whom are on the right side. Mr. 
Harford too, one of the most deserving candidates in 
the Principality, deserved more support than he received 
from Cardiganshire, but if the conduct of his antagonist 
is as curious in the future as it has been in the past the 
Cardis will soon want a new member, and in any case 
the Unionist’s merits are bound to tell in the long run. 
These reflections, however, are only crumpled rose-leaves 
at the worst, for while the numerical advantage gained 
by the Unionists is considerable, the quality of the 
victory is even better than the quantity. 

The most striking victories have been obtained in 
Glamorgan, which contains nearly half the population 
of Wales and certainly leads the other eleven counties 
in respect of prosperity_and enterprise. In Cardiff a 
minority of seven hundred has become a majority of 
eight hundred ; in South Glamorgan a minority of nine 
hundred has become a majority of eight hundred; in 
Merthyr a minority of nine thousand has been reduced 
by more than two-thirds. Swansea has been captured 
by a Unionist who is likely to hold what he has got and 
has a majority of some four hundred to help him. Of 
these four victories that in South Glamorgan is probably 
the most remarkable, as it is the most unexpected. 
The constituency is in: fact a microcosm of Wales, a 
community of colliers having been attached to what 
should be an _ agricultural and __ seafaring con- 
stituency by the Radical wirepullers of ten years 
ago. Major Windham Quin’s candidature began 
only six weeks before the election; on the 
other hand his kinship to Lord Dunraven procured 
him an enthusiastic reception by the farmers, who 
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associated his name with one of the most popular estates 
in a country where popular landlords are common, and 
at least an attentive hearing from colliers and seafarers 
who knew that the owner of Valkyrie I., IL. and IIT. has 
as complete a mastery of many of the industrial questions 
of the day as he has of boat sailing. In Cardiff Mr. 
Maclean profited not a little by the prolonged course of 
manoeuvres to which his antagonist had subjected the 
constituency, and by a split among the Irish voters, 
effected chiefly by Mr. Arthur Acland. If any man 
knows the industrial needs of the Merthyr division that 
man is Sir W. 'T. Lewis, and his son has proved himself 
capable of talking full advantage of his father’s know- 
ledge. In Swansea Sir John Llewelyn, from his know- 
ledge of local interests, is a fit successor to the late Mr. 
Dillwyn, and a far sounder politician. 

It will thus be seen that as far as the personal 
character of the successful candidates was concerned, for 
we reckon Mr. Lewis of Merthyr a very successful 
candidate, Unionists had excellent champions, but 
personal causes alone do not account for the transfer of 
more than ten thousand votes which has taken place in 
the four constituencies. ‘The causes which have pro- 
duced so welcome a result are in fact in operation in all 
parts of the Principality and have effected that reduc- 
tion of majorities which has occurred in many other of 
the Welsh constituencies. In the first place it is cleat 
that the Church vote is very strong in the towns, and 
that the great bulk of the Dissenters in the rural and 
industrial districts care for something else more than 
they do for the destruction of the most venerable 
of their national institutions. Sir John Llewelyn’s 
victory in Swansea is probably due entirely to 
the popularity of the Church, and the same cause 
contributed very largely to Mr. Maclean’s success. 
In South Glamorgan and in the Merthyr district the 
Church is less actively militant, but in both constitu- 
encies there were very many Nonconformists whose 
support was not alienated from Major Quin and Mr. 
Lewis by the unqualified approval which they expressed 
of the principle of Establishment. Churchmen have 
therefore good reason to hope that the prospects of 
Disestablishment are waning and before the next 
General Election will have entirely disappeared. In 
the second place it appears plainly that the workmen 
of Wales share in the suspicion felt by their fellows in 
England of revolutionary constitutional changes, and 
consider that the individual enterprise which has 
created the sliding scale and the Miners’ Provident 


Association is more to be trusted than any form of 


State interference devised by comparatively ignorant 
outsiders. The voters of Cardiff, too, after a prolonged 
experience of the effects of Sunday closing, no doubt 
dread the increase of drunkenness which they now 
understand would be caused by Radical temperance 
legislation. ‘The signs of the drift of opinion in the 
most progressive county in Wales are of excellent 
augury for the future, and will no doubt have the effect 
of proving to the candidates, whose efforts in hopeless 
seats were unsuccessful, that they have done a valuable 
service to their country. 


THE LAST OF LORD RIPON 
|] ORD RIPON'S departure from office has been 
d 


marked by a characteristic piece of Riponity. 
He has composed several interminable despatches on 
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the resolutions passed at the Ottawa Conference to 
prove that next to nothing can be done. As 
a whole his labours are barren, and, in one respect, 
they are emphatically blameworthy. The Ottawa 
Conference advocated the conclusion of a Customs 
Union between the colonies and the mother-coun- 
try. ‘The majority was small, and Lord Jersey's 
report added that the delegates admitted an immediate 
modification of the commercial policy of Great Britain 
to be impracticable. The resolution, therefore. 
expressed less a deliberate conviction than good-will. 
‘The mere pronouncement of the heresy, however, has 
thoreughly stirred the Cobdenite who is covered 
by Lord Ripon’s broad-brimmed hat. He heaps 
argument on argument to prove that a Customs Union 
will never be realised, and that, if it ever were realised, 
it would lead headlong to ruin. His commonplaces 
are by no means inconsistent with several fallacies, 
notably in connection with differential duties. Their 
object must be not to prohibit foreign trade altogether, 
but to increase the volume of commerce within the 
Empire. Lord Ripon is oppressed by a fear of crushing 
imposts and consequent retaliation on the part of other 
States. A far more probable result would be that, 
rather than lose the business of the richest nation in the 
world, they would hasten to reduce their tariffs. He 


persists, nevertheless, in looking upon the darker side of 


the picture, and therefore condemns without reserve a 
suggestion that should at least have been treated sym- 
pathetically. He is not likely to stimulate thereby the 
loyalty of the self-governing colonies. 

Lord Ripon’s objections to a 
between some or all of the colonies 
are almost as uncompromising. It is calculated to 
breed rancour between c lony and colony, and to 
disturb the traffic between the colonies and the 
mother-country. We fail to see the force of the 
latter ‘criticism, since the Ottawa Conference ex- 


Union 
themselves 


Customs 


pressly repudiated any idea of discriminating against 
Great Britain and Ireland. The relations with the 
mother-country, on the contrary, would remain much 
as before, while the colonies coming within the 
Union would effect a freer exchange of commodities. 
Having exhausted his negations, Lord Ripon explains 
that so far as the Empire is concerned the arrange- 
ment can be brought about now that the restrain- 
ing clauses in the Australian Constitution Acts 
have been repealed. General Tariff Bills will, how- 
ever, be reserved for the consideration of the 
Imperial Government, to avoid the violation of inter- 
national obligations. We have no objection whatever 
to that restriction, since concessions to one Power must 
obviously be accompanied by concessions to other 
Powers entitled to most-favoured-nation treatment, 
But we are amazed by Lord Ripon’s reverence for those 
preposterous agreements, the commercial treaties with 
Belgium and Germany. Conceived during the Free 
‘Trade nightmare, they interfere to an intolerable degree 
between England and the colonies. They certainly 
prevent differential treatment by British dependencies 
in favour of Great Britain; though on no reasonable 
construction can ‘they be held to prevent the de- 
pendencies from combining with one another. That 
is to say, they do not hamper those partial Customs 
Unions that Sir Henry Wrixon and other colonial 
statesmen contemplate, but they prevent this country 
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from entering, at some future time, into their benefits. 
We agree with Lord Ripon that the treaties need 
not be denounced immediately, since they can be ter- 
minated at any time on a twelvemonths’ notice. Still 
he might have paid some attention to Imperial 
dignity instead of debating the question, as he has 
done, upon the lower ground of material profits and 
losses. 

The retaliation-bogey never left Lord Ripon’s elbow 
when he composed his prolix despatches. He points 
out that the annual value of British exports to Belgium 
and Germany is about £41,000,000, while the value of 
the ‘exports to the self-governing dependencies is about 
£35,000,000. It follows, according to him, that if the 
treaties were denounced ‘ the loss that would result to 
a trade of forty-one millions sterling would, perhaps, 
prove to be irreparable.’ The other possibility, that the 
Germans would be taught wisdom, much as they 
acceded to M. de Witte’s terms after the Russians 
had repudiated their commercial treaty, never occurs 
to him at all. One-sided and defenceless Free Trade 
has reduced the country to such a state of mental 
paralysis, that an English statesman can only plead in 
formé pauperis. Lord Ripon recoils, too, from the 
‘constant changes and the fluctuations ° that the denun- 
ciation of the treaties would involve. But what is our 
present condition but that of perpetual fluctuation and 
change ? Our prosperity depends less on our own com- 
mercial enterprise than on the vagaries of Paris and 
Washington. In the event of a reversion to McKinley- 
ism on the part of the United States, we are utterly 
powerless to strike back. Lord Ripon, besides, treats 
England almost entirely as an exporting country 
and pays little attention to the import side of the 
problem. He fails to take into account, that is, 
the necessities of the non-manufacturing classes at 
all. Such a limitation of vision is to be expected 
from a Radical politician. Yet one of the lessons 
of the General Election, more especially in Lancashire, 
is that the intelligent artisan is losing his faith in Free 
‘Trade run to seed. Stable markets have their advan- 
tages ; and cheap food is not an undiluted blessing if 
accompanied by cheap prices. Fortunately Lord Ripon 
has ceased to rule the Colonial Office, and Mr. 
Chamber'ain may be trusted to treat our commercial 
relations with the colonies in a spirit other than that of 
large-octavo pedantry. 


‘LE ROI DES BULGARES’ 
; I i roi des Bulgares . . . c'est le plus charmant des 
7 


rois, et il faut boire a sa santé.” We share the 
opinion of Candide’s hosts and enter our protest against 
the vials of calumny which our journals and those of 
the 'Triplice have poured upon the head of Prince 
Ferdinand. Charges which would have been laughed 
out of court instantly in more sober, or at least less 
disingenuous, times have been repeated and recast so 
often that at last their very authors have almost come 
to believe them. He has even been called a moral 
murderer, probably in much the same spirit as_ that 
which habitually styles electoral defeats ‘moral vic- 
tories, which is to say just the reverse of victories. 
The pretext for this babble is an alleged remissness on 
the part of the police. Mr. Dicey, whose testimony 
is the more dangerous because the less extravagant, 
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avows to the readers of the Observer that his fondness 
for baccarat led him to walk home from the Union Club 
‘night after night without meeting a single living soul 
in the deserted thoroughfares.” 
he argues accordingly, ‘could have waited outside the 
club, as they must presumably have done for hours, 
without exciting the attention of a singularly vigilant 
police is to me utterly unintelligible.” This only shows 
that Mr. Dicey must have read the reports of the 
murder very inattentively, for it is notorious that 
the deed was done, not in the small hours, when 
the state of the streets is familiar to Mr. Dicey, but 
while it was still daylight. In other words, M. Stam- 
bulov was in the habit of going to the club in the after- 
noon and returning home to dinner, or whatever he 
styled his evening meal. The conspirators had only 
therefore to ascertain the habitual hour of that 
repast, and there need have been nothing suspicious to 
the ‘singularly vigilant police’ in two or three men 
happening to stroll by at the right moment. ‘The next 
favourite charge is that the police, when they did appear 
—which was not, after all, so very much later—did not 
arrest the murderers, but arrested and wounded M. 
Stambulov’s servant, who was in hot pursuit. The 
reason they did not arrest the murderers is a very 
simple one: it was because, like the Spanish fleet, they 
were not in sight. All the ‘singularly vigilant police’ 
could see was that a murder had been committed and 
that some one, whom they did not know, was running 
away from the scene as fast as his legs could carry him. 
Had he proved to be the murderer and had they let 
him go, even when he said he was chasing the real 
murderers, would they not have been justly rated and 
Meanwhile, it is 
satisfactory to note that the Bulgarian police have 
secured the various persons accused by public rumour 
and have restored public order at a very critical junc- 
ture when numberless interested persons were seeking to 
disturb it. 

The funeral is made a pretext for further denuncia- 
tion. We are told that the Government, not content 
with permitting or even instigating the murder, could 
not spare their victim in his grave, but connived at the 
outbursts of violence which accompanied the passage 
of the coffin. As a matter of fact, the Government 
performed prodigies to protect the procession. And 
surely the fact that it could only be protected by 
predigy speaks volumes in refutation of the ludicrous 
charges of ‘ moral guilt’ brought against the Govern- 
ment. It is only in Ireland, where the emotional 
characteristics of the people are almost a_ privileged 
lunacy, that popular vengeance pursues a man to his 
funeral. Now, 





plausibly accused of connivance ¢ 


the Bulgarians are naturally a sober, 
almost timid, people whom it is exceedingly difficult 
to arouse to emotion of any sort even against the 
living. That they should have lashed themselves 
into such a state of fury that they could concede 
no amnesty even at the grave is the most convincing 
proof of the feeling which prevailed at Sofia; and with 
such animosity at large, what need is there to look for the 
perpetrators of the deed beyond the ranks of the 
victim’s countless enemies ? The French papers have 
attributed deeds of cruelty to M. Stambulov which 
require even more than the pinch of salt usually due to 
Gallic journalism. But the prevailing tone in Bulgaria 
is exemplified in Madame Milarov’s telegram to Madame 


. How a group of men, 
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Stambulov. It is vindictiveness such as is there ex- 
pressed that accounts most amply for the murder, be 
the police never so ‘singularly vigilant.’ 

The fact is, the onan iations of Prince Ferdinand 
have been ar overdone and are defeating their own 
object. The real grievance against him is not that he 
smiled or did not smile at Karlsbad, but that he has 
shown signs of making his peace with Russia, when he 
had been specially put upon his throne to act as bufter 
against Russia. His critics forget that he has declared 
over and over again that he will never buy the acknow- 
ledgment of Russia by any sacrifice of Bulgarian rights 
or independence. He knows very well that to do so 
would be to pave the way for the deposition which it 
is alleged the Russians’ have in store for him. ‘The 
Russophobe powers will do well to realise that they are 
like to spoil their own sport if they connive at any 
such purely Russian machination. Prince Ferdinand 
may still be a useful ally, if only he be fairly treated. 
As for the Russian nominee, who might succeed him, 
he and his subjects would be irrevocably lost either as 
useful allies or an independent people. ‘This the 
German semi-official press is realising, as we may see 
from its recent deprecation of further denunciation. 
ven Bismarck is now disowning his imitator of the 
Balkans. Meanwhile, the only rose to be found amid all 
this forest of thorns is the probable subsidence of dis- 
order in Macedonia. ‘The only chance for an insurrection 
there was the direct or indirect encouragement of 
Bulgaria. But she for the moment has too many other 
sources of menace and anxiety to permit further expo- 
sure to the displeasure of Europe. Accordingly the 
stringent measures, which none know better how to 
adopt than the Bulgarian Government when it has a 
mind, have been put forward as an emphatic negative 
to the invitation to ‘come over into Macedonia and 
help’ the rising disaffection. 


RACING 
TENUE first thing to catch the attention in considering 
the two-year-olds of the present season is that 
Persimmon, 


three of the smartest of them- 
and Roquebrune—should be by one sire, St. Simon ,; 
while two others, Shaddock and Hartford, which have 
shown good form, are by his son, St. Serf. Another 
St. Serf, the Prince of Wales’s beautiful brown filly, 
Thais, won the Crabbet Plate of £1000 at Gatwick on 
Wednesday last. Yet enthusiastic admirers of St. 
Simon would do well to remember that, great as 
has been his success this season, not one of his 
stock was placed for either the Derby, Oaks, Two 
Thousand or One Thousand. <A four-year-old, Florizel 
II., has done much to show that St. Simons may be 
stayers; and it may be worth while to notice that at 
one time his ancestor, Voltigeur, was objected to on the 
ground that, although he bred horses possessing stamina, 
his descendants were wanting in speed. In The Turf, 
The Racehorse and The Stud Farm Copperthwaite 
wrote of him: ‘ No doubt his stock are remarkable for 
their fine, improving and staying qualities, but it by no 
means follows that they are so deficient in speed, 
although the former may be and is their admitted forte ; 
and a very good one it is, and seldom found in other 
strains.” There are still people, however, who think that 
St. Simon’s sire, Galopin, was not by Voltigeur’s son, 
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Vedette, but by another horse—a question into which 
we cannot now enter: After St. Frusquin had won the 
Chesterfield Stakes at Newmarket Second July Meeting, 
he was backed at 6 to 1 for the Derby. He has the 
straight hocks of his sire and many of his brethren, but 
he is a much heavier-topped colt than most of his 
race, and possibly his legs may have scarcely bone 
enough in proportion. Persimmon, again, is a powerful 
colt, with fine shape, plenty of length, and a great deal 
of quality. Excellent form has been shown by Jolly 
Boat, a very forward, well put together and neat little 
filly by Panzerschiff out of a St. Simon mare ; therefore 
to a remarkable degree combining the successful Touch- 
stone, Birdcatcher, and Blacklock blood. One of the 
most valuable two-year-old races of the season, the 
National Breeders’ Produce Stakes, at Sandown, was 
won on Saturday last by a colt that had never run 
in public before, Emsworth, a brown gelding by Salis- 
bury out of My Lady by Speculum, with fired, curly 
hocks and few engagements. Santa Maura, a beautiful 
and substantial filly by St. Simon, ran him to a head, 
and, half a length off, was one of the stock of Cornmore, 
which we have been so long expecting, a good-looking 
chestnut filly, named Barn Dance, for whom time is 
likely to do much. 

The victory of the French horse, Le Justicier, for 
the Eclipse Stakes is generally considered conclusive 
evidence of the inferiority of the English three-year- 
vlds of the present season ; especially as the winner has 
by no means invariably won his races in France. It 
may be worth noticing that the winner of the Derby 
and the Eclipse Stakes are both direct descendants of 
Melbourne—a horse not very often represented in the 
direct male line by important winners in these days. 
If Le Justicier had not come over to England, it is 
certain that Whittier would have won the Eclipse 
Stakes. It is an interesting question how far such per- 
formance entitles him to high favouritism for the St. 
Leger. Utica’s easy victories over Keelson for the 
Zetland Plate at Newmarket and over Solaro for the 
rich St. George’s Stakes at Liverpool have drawn 
attention to her St. Leger prospects. Donovan's 
son, Matchmaker, is fancied by many people for that 
race, on the ground of his two very creditable victories 
at Ascot, in the face of the objections made by others 
that he is too thickset and ‘ lumpy-shouldered.” Racon- 
teur and Tarporley are said to be doing well; but, 
although Troon was backed at 12 to 1 for the St. Leger 
a few days before he ran fifth for the Eclipse Stakes, it 
seems difficult to expect his success since that perform- 
ance. Nevertheless, some excellent judges think he will 
improve upon that form and consider him the handsomest 
colt of his year. Kirkconnel, the winner of the Two 
Thousand, ran a great race at Sandown, when he 
gave Pomade Divine a year and lb, or the 
equivalent of 37lb. at weight-for-age and ran him 
to a head. Sir Visto’s defeat for the Princess of 
Wales’s Stakes was excused on account of the extra 
weight he carried for having won the Derby and the 
shortness of the course, his friends expecting him to 
beat all opponents over the mile and three-quarters for 
the St. Leger. It was fortunate for the owner of Le 
Var that he had won the Princess of Wales’s Stakes, a 
race worth little short of £10,000, before he fell lame in 
running for the Eclipse Stakes. 

Now that Isinglass has retired to the stud, Ravens- 
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bury holds undisputed possession of top-weight for any 

long- distance handicap for which he may be entered. 

The handicapper had to put the large margin of 2Olb, 

between him and the next best horse entered for 
the Ascot Stakes: A horse of muich lower class, yet a 
stayer, the handsome, peacocky, legay Bushey Park, won 
his first victory of the year in the Liverpool Cup on 
Wednesday last. At a mile, Victor Wild is pro- 
bably the best horse in training, and Clorane, on 
his Ascot running, must be within a very few pounds 
of him. Avington, who was only considered inferior to 
Isinglass and La Fléche at this distance last year, has 
run but once this season, and was then unplaced ; and 
Best Man, who was almost his equal twelve months ago, 
now seems out of form. At six furlongs Grey 
Leg is considered within 2lb. of Clorane by the official 
handicapper, and Woolsthorpe and Worcester seem to 
be about on a par with Grey Leg. Perhaps Grey Leg, 
Worcester and W oolsthorpe, with a pound between 
each of them, at five furlongs, would be a fair handicap. 
As to handicapping, however, we may see great changes 
in public form, should heavy rains make the course deep 
at Goodwood next week. 


SELF-COMMUNINGS 


H me! what crosses, checks and trammels 
A Afflict the Liberal on the stump ! 
For what with Drages and with Hammills 
The party dwindles to a ‘rump, 
And feels it has some monstrous camel's 
Abnormally developed hump. 


For east and west, mad, drunk or blinded, 
Their conscience dead, their senses gone, 
Constituents oust, as Caine’s and mine did, 
The Temperance man, or staunch Non-Con., 
And vote, as those upon the Tyne did, 
In honest scorn of honest John. 


Now sick at heart and growing sicker, 
We ask, as wearily we pled, 

Why losses swarm upon us thicker 
And why we have to kiss the rod ? 

Some hint it’s Labour, some say Liquor, 
And some—who know—‘ the Act of God,’ 


Me miserum, to be recorder 
Of yet more ills and worse to-day ; 

Our foes but mock at our disorder 
And, plunging us in new dismay, 

They stretch rude hands across the Border 
And tear our Celtic fringe away. 


From pole to pole clouds on us lower, 
From poll to poll their triumphs spread, 

And we beneath their sway must cower 
Until this century be fled ; 

Theirs is the heaven of place and power 
And ours the place where apes are led: 


While England, sunk in degradation, 
Will realise our direst fears— 
The Union and the Corporation, 
The house of ‘ booze’ and House of Peers, 
With Crown and Church too—oh, damnation !— 
Will last for years, and years, and years. 
M.S; 
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NOTES 


Tne General Election is practical'y over. The pendulum, 
by which term the Radicals are fond of describing the 
popular movement which is sweeping them from power— 
in happier days they used to talk about ‘ the flowing tide’ 
—has swung, and left the Unionists with a majority far in 
excess of the most sanguine expectation. Before the 
elections the probable majority was variously estimated. 
Some experts put it at 50, a few perhaps at 100; but if 
any one had ventured to forecast the figures as they stand 
to-day he would have been set down as a dreamer of dreams. 
The pendulum has done its work with a completeness 
worthy of ‘that two-handed engine at the door.’ It is safe 
to say that no disaster so universal and so overwhelming 
has overtaken any political party during the present 
century. 





Even the unwavering Scotland has been shaken, despite 
the fact that Mr. Gladstone made an attempt to rally his 
Old Guard by a letter addressed to the Radicals of West 
Renfrew. ‘All through my political life,” he wrote, 
‘Scotland has known her own mind and has been constant 
to herself and the Liberal cause.’ It may be that 
Scotland knows her own mind still; but it is no longer 
that of Mr. Gladstone. Nowhere was his personal influence 
stronger, nor the judicious flattery which he knew so well 
how to apply, more effective. Up to Wednesday the 
Radical losses north of the Tweed had been inconsiderable, 
but on that day two county and two burgh constituencies 
fell to the Unionist assault with no corresponding gain to 
the other side. These victories were followed up on Thurs- 
day by the adhesion of Dumbarton and Argyll. In West 
Fife too, though the seat did not change hands, Mr. 
Birrell's majority was decreased by 1700 votes—a sure 
indication that his neighbour, Mr. Asquith, with all 
his diligence, has failed to gain the hold over the younger 
men which Mr. Gladstone exercised over the older 
generation. 





One thing is certain, and that is that Radicalism, as at 
present understood, has suffered a blow from which it can 
hardly recover. If the party is to become dangerous 
again it must be with a new policy and under other 
leaders. It was all very well for Sir William Harcourt, 
encouraged by the support of a majority which even he 
could not dissipate, to tell the electors of West Monmouth- 
shire that the cargo must not be thrown over to save the 
ship. The ship is past saving and the precious cargo is 
gone overboard already. Clause by clause the Newcastle 
programme has been repudiated by the people whom the 
late Ministry professed to lead, but were in reality so 
anxious to follow. Hardly a plank of the famous platform 
but has claimed its victim. 





Home Rule was abandoned practically when the late 
Government failed to follow up the rejection of their 
Bill by the House of Lords, but it was finally extin- 
guished when the electors of Newcastle rejected Mr. 
Morley. The Local Veto Bill, with its meddlesome re- 
strictions on liberty and its barefaced confiscation of 
property, received its quietus at Derby with Sir William 
Harcourt. Of the influence of Disestablishment in deter- 
mining the Welsh Elections we speak elsewhere. But 
there were other measures contemplated in the New- 
castle programme which have never been introduced. 
Prominent among these is the One-Man-One-Vote prin- 
ciple which was never brought forward because of the 
difficulty of facing the necessary corollary of One-Vote-One- 
Value. Let any one compare the number of votes that 
return a member, say, in Ireland with the number that is 
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required to return a metropolitan member, remembering 
that the great majority of Irish members are reckoned 
in the ranks of the present homogeneous Opposition, and 
he will see that there was good reason for hesitation. 





Yer it is not fair to aver that the late Government have 
done nothing, and Mr. Asquith was quite right to pull up 
an interrupter short for saying so at one of his meetings. 
It is true that they were prevented by che firm action of 
the House of Lords from passing their mischievous 
measures. But they were not deterred, in their reckless 
and misguided bidding for popular favour, from showing, 
by the introduction of Bills which had no conceivable chance 
of becoming law, all the mischief which they had the will, 
if not the power, to do. In this way they played the 
Unionist game to perfection, with the result that the 
electors have had their eyes opened, and that the House 
of Lords stands higher than ever in the estimation of the 
country. 





Ir there have been fewer overthrows of big men during 
the past few days than there were last week, it is because 
there have been fewer Separatist champions left to fall. 
But the monotony of Unionist successes has been diversi- 
fied by a defeat here and there, sometimes in the most 
unexpected quarters. The pollings at Brigg and Forfar 
are strange confirmation of the view that absolutely no 
inference can be drawn from the result of by-elections. 
Surely the irony of fate has been busy here. Fer often 
as these two constituencies have been quoted as straws to 
show the way the wind was blowing, they have both re 
turned, in the moment of defeat, to their old allegiance, 
So that any one was wrong who based his calculation of 
the General Election on the result of the by-elections in 
these constituencies. And yet the issue has shown that he 
was in the right after all. 





Lorp Rosrsery’s protest against the term Separatist 
has been taken up in the Radical press. Of course the 
name was never intended to be expressive of admiration, 
any more than the name Coalitionist, as used by those 
papers which are careful to explain that England detests 
coalitions, is meant as a compliment. Not very long ago 
the style Dissentient Liberal was invented to denote those 
politicians who found themselves unable to change their 
principles at Mr. Gladstone’s bidding ; and that too was no 
affectionate epithet. Moreover, at one time the very name 
of Radical was thought to convey a reproach. The fact is 
that most political classification is of the rough and ready 
order, but no party name will stick unless it fits. It is for 
Lord Rosebery and those who think with him to show that 
the obnoxious term is inappropriate. 


WE note with regret the not unexpected death of the 
Bishop of Winchester. Bishop Thorold’s best days were 
spent in the control of the difficult diocese of Rochester, 
and it is there probably that his death will be more 
acutely felt than in that of Winchester, to which he was 
translated in 1891. It says much for his sterling 
character that he was able to live down the results of the 
disastrous mistake which he made at the very beginning 
of his episcopate, when he boldly announced himself as a 
party man—‘I am an Evangelical of the Evangelicals ’— 
and spoke of some of his clergy as ‘brethren outside the 
law.’ It was characteristic of the man that he should 
have the courage later on to own himself to have been in 
the wrong, and there are probably few amongst the clergy 
of his old diocese who regret him more sincerely than 
those whom he once stigmatised in the words we have 
quoted, but with whom he afterwards found himself able 
to co-operate freely and without bitterness. He was a 
singularly enthusiastic worker, a successful organiser, and 
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a master of terse and pointed language, and perhaps 
nothing but a more distinguished presence was needed to 
make him a very great bishop. 





Tue satisfactory solution of the first point raised by the 
Germans in Morocco is unexpected evidence of the desire 
and, stranger still, the power of Abdul Aziz to make repa- 
ration. It should also afford us an opportunity of learning 
whether the Germans really do or do not mean mischief. 
In the former case they will press their other demands 
without any regard to the possibility of satisfying them. 
In the latter case they will rest for a while on their laurels, 
or rather the laurels of their Dutch proxy, and plume 
themselves on the excellent precedent they have succeeded 
in establishing. No one will be disposed to question the 
reality of their grievances, but the opening of so perplexing 
a question as the future of Morocco is to be deprecated at 
the present juncture. 





Who was it that wrote once upon a time, ‘Sire, I have 
found part of your army underground and the remainder 
above ground, but in hospital?’ It is a description which 
bids fair to apply to the French in Madagascar and the 
Spanish in Cuba. Of course, next to General Fever, the 
Cubans find their most useful ally in the malevolent 
neutrality of the United States, who are already casting a 
covetous eye upon the Pearl of the Antilles. As gun- 
shop and eventual sanctuary, they are invaluable to the 
rebels. ‘The triumphs of the latter threaten to tax the 
slender resources of Spain to the utmost, but if she hold 
firmly to her present determination of spending her last 
soldier and her last peseta rather than abandon an inch of 
territory, she should end by stamping out the rebellion. 


Our French correspondent writes: ‘There is no longer 
the slightest doubt that the expedition to Madagascar 
spells muddle and mismanagement. Official information is 
naturally scarce: the newspaper correspondent is either 
terrorised or tethered to the coast, but private letters now 
in circulation in Paris have revealed the truth, or at least 
a part of it. So far as is known at present the crass 
blundering that has marked the opening of the campaign 
is the fault not of the military staff on the spot but of the 
home authorities, who seem to have spent the six months 
at their disposal for preparing the expedition in doing 
worse than nothing. Without entering into details, for 
which there is no room in a paragraph, two points may be 
insisted upon. The facts leaking out are ugly enough to 
stir public opinion profoundly, and it may be anticipated 
that matters will be made very warm indeed in the near 
future for those persons who have specially distinguished 
themselves by their incapacity. After Ferry, “le Ton- 
kinois,’”’ there will be—“le Malgache.” 





‘Tue second point is that all thinking Frenchmen are 
not merely disgusted but are genuinely alarmed at the 
evident untrustworthiness of the men charged with the 
highest interests of the country. People are asking them- 
selves what would happen if the dunderheads who have 
proved themselves unequal to the task of conducting a 
little, a very little, war, were called upon to mobilise in 
the face of an enemy who would hit out straight from the 
shoulder after a manner that might set a Napoleon blink- 
ing. Those who ought to know declare that France has an 
army of which it has every right to be proud, but the most 
admirable machine is of small use if ill worked. It is the 
boast of the Third Republic that the national army is its 
making, but there is a suspicion abroad that it has crowned 
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its efforts by spiking its own guns. It is to be hoped that 
this suspicion will be dissipated otherwise than by a 
European conflagration. 





‘On Sunday next the elections to the Conseils Généraux 
will take place throughout France. The persons most 
acutely aware of the fact are the candidates. In other 
words the elections are regarded with an astonishing 
amount of indifference. Not so long ago the voting was 
the occasion of stern political fighting, but in this instance 
such excitement as will be forthcoming will turn for the 
most part on local interests. In consequence the elections 
themselves are unworthy of attention abroad, but the luke- 
warmness shown in connection with them has its signifi- 
cance, Already at the last election the number of voters 
who took the trouble to go to the poll was in many cases 
desperately small, and this time it is expected to diminish 
still further. The same phenomenon has been observed of 
late at municipal elections. Can it be that the vote is 
played out? Has the disappointed elector arrived at the 
safe conclusion that the millennium will never be evolved 
from the ballot-box? There is at least reason to believe 
that faith in the virtues of universal suffrage is on the 
wane. 





‘THERE were some excellent things in M. Charles 
Dupuy’s speech to his constituents. In view of what has 
been going on since he left office, it is refreshing to hear 
the late Premier declare that you must be with the 
Socialists or against them, and that he is always against 
them. He also laid violent hands on the Radical and 
wrung his neck in masterly style, pointing out that this 
dangerous political dreamer is the slave of theories so 
illusory and unpractical that even when he has the oppor- 
tunity he dare not attempt to realise them—at any rate in 
France. Altogether M. Dupuy spoke like an_ honest 
politician whose heart is in the right place. He has a 
programme and the courage to stick to it. He will have 
his reward, though in a spirit of magnanimous forbearance 
he stated that it is not his intention to smite the present 
Cabinet. C'est d’une bonne 4me! The Ministerial apple- 
cart is already skidding on one wheel, and M. Dupuy can 
afford to leave to others the congenial task of upsetting it 
entirely. 


‘Poor M. Ribot! M. Camille Pelletan, a Deputy of 
detestable opinions but of a sharp tongue, has dubbed 
him the india-rubber Premier, and the appellation has 
caught on. For the force of resistance of the Ribot 
Cabinet reminds one of nothing so much as of the inde- 
structibility of a gutta-percha doll. Pound it and jump 
on it as you will you cannot demolish it, for it is quite in- 
sensible to blows. 





‘Tue Republican press has very carefully avoided any 
allusion to a manifesto just issued by the Royalist party. 
It sets forth the present condition of the national finances, 
and makes certain comparisons. Thus the last Budget 
presented by the Conservatives dates back to 1876. It 
was based on an expenditure smaller by no less than one 
milliard than that which will have to be met by the 
Budget of next year. Curiously enough almost on the 
same day as this manifesto was published a paper was read 
before the French Statistical Society proving that a 
Frenchman with an income of 20,000 francs pays away 
500 frances in taxes. The privilege of declaring “ Civis 
Gallicus sum” may be gratifying to one’s pride, but is 
monstrously burdensome to one’s pocket.’ 
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IN THE CITY 


The New Nitrate Railway—The New Method of Introducing 
African Mines—West Australia to the Front. 


USINESS is still almost wholly concentrated on the 
mining market and there is little interest in any- 
thing but mines. The new Brazilian loan issued this week 
by the Rothschilds fell very flat and obtained very few 
subscriptions in London. It is stated, however, that it was 
well applied for in Paris and that the underwriters have 
consequently been released from their engagements. 
Neither Brazil nor the Argentine Republic is in 
favour with investors at present, and it is not 
altogether surprising. A heavy fall in the shares of the 
Nitrate Railways Company probably means that the 
new competing line from Huara to Iquique is about 
to be seriously proceeded with. The old Company is 
endeavouring to prevent capital being obtained for the 
new railway by announcing that it has commenced an action 
against the concessionaires. The matter was threshed out 
in the papers some months ago and we have not the 
smallest doubt but that the Chilian Courts will decline to 
interfere with the building of the new line, which was 
authorised by a law of Congress towards the end of last year. 
The Nitrate Railways Company claims a monopoly under 
its concession for all lines in the district which it serves, 
but there is a grave doubt whether the Company possesses 
any valid concession at all, and it may be added that in 
spite of the objections raised by it against the Agua Santa 
and Junin Railways, they were duly built and are in full 
operation. Having failed to restrain these two companies 
it is not likely that legal action will be any more successful 
in preventing the construction of the Huara-Iquique line. 
As to the merits of the case we say nothing. It may or 
may not be that the Nitrate Railways Company has a just 
grievance against the Chilian Government. All that con- 
cerns us from the investor's point of view is the fact that a 
new competing line is practically certain to be made, and 
that it will scarcely improve the value of the old Company’s 
securities. 

This week’s settlement showed a further substantial 
advance in nearly all classes of mines, but it was also 
apparent that a very large speculative account for the rise 
was open. Money being a drug in the market the account 
was arranged witlout much difficulty, but were anything 
to occur to make money temporarily dear weak speculators 
would no longer find it easy to carry over and a sharp fall 
would take place. The sensation of the fortnight was the rise 
in ‘Apex’ from 9} to 18. This mine is one of the Rand group, 
and furthermore one of those companies of which nothing 
is known until the shares are suddenly quoted by obliging 
jobbers at large premiums. The latest fashionable method 
is not to issue any prospectus to let would-be purchasers 
know what they are buying, but simply to commence 
dealings in the shares. Here is a concrete instance of 
how the thing is done. A syndicate of capitalists starts 
a company with a capital of £500,000. They may or 
may not be the vendors—that is immaterial—in any 
case the vendors are paid in shares, and a cash work- 
ing capital of say £100,000 is guaranteed by the pro- 
moters, who subscribe at par for £100,000 of shares. All the 
shares being in a few hands their possessors agree to make 
a market and not to sell under a certain price. Then 
comes the turn of the jobbers. They consent to quote 
the shares at a premium say of £3 or £4 per share, in con- 
sideration of having the call of as many as they can sell 
from the promoters at a much lower figure. The tip is 
put about that the shares are worth some tremendous price 
and the infatuated public rush in and gobble up at an enor- 
mous premium shares of which they know absolutely nothing. 
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As no outsider dares to sell any of the shares it is very 
easy for the riggers in collusion with the jobbers to work 
up the price to any figure they like. When the price 
reaches the figure agreed upon by the promoters, and 
when the public appetite has been sufficiently stimulated 
by the sight of constantly rising quotations, the tap is 
turned on, the public find themselves the possessors 
of the shares at absolutely unwarranted prices, and 
the promoters have become millionaires. This sort of 
thing is going on largely, and we warn _ investors 
against being caught by the trap. Only a few days ago it 
was announced that a capitalist had floated a mining 
company in South Africa for £1,250,000. No pro- 
spectus of the company has been seen in this country, 
and little is known about it. Yet dealings were started 
in the shares at 3}, that is 225 per cent. premium; 
and the price rose to 4. In other words, a company 
for which the promoter a few weeks ago considered 
£1,250,000 a fair capital is now being bought for £5,000,000 
by gullible speculators. 

It looks as if more attention in the immediate future 
would be paid to the Mashonaland and Matabeleland 
properties. Lomagunda seems the favourite among the 
Rhodesian group, but the exploration and the development 
companies have also had a considerable rise. <A very big 
business is being done in West Australian mines, and, as 
we pointed out months ago, the best returns and most 
hopeful prospects are to be found in the Murchison dis- 
trict. The prices of these Australian ventures have not 
yet reached the prohibitive figures of the Kaffir circus, 
and some encouragement has been given by the Report 
of the West Australian Gold Fields Company which 
earned a profit of 100 per cent. last year. With the mania 
for mining investments that shows no sign of diminution, 
it is not improbable that a general advance will take place 
in the Australian group. Outside mines there is little to 
attract speculators, for the Eastern question is looming up 
once more, and foreign stocks are not tempting. The 
Stock Exchange is always particularly sensitive to rumours 
from the East, and is ready to discuss the possibilities of a 
European war upon the smallest provocation. Asa matter 
of fact, there is nothiug very threatening in the outlook at 
present, and anxiety in the market is due more to the fact 
that prices are too high than to any serious danger. The 
American market remains dead, and notwithstanding 
better traffics and improved trade in the United States 
there is no desire to purchase any American Railway 
securities except first-rate bonds. Whether there will 
come a change in the autumn remains to be seen, but it is 
disheartening that the reorganisation schemes of the Erie, 
Reading and other companies make so little progress. 

Two new companies have appeared for the production 
of saltpetre in Cape Colony. Nitrate companies have been 
tried before in this part of the world and found wanting. 
Only a day or two ago the chairman of the Cape Nitrates 
Company remarked at the statutory meeting for winding 
up purposes that while he was assisting at the death of one 
child two new babies had been born. Nitrate of potassium, 
otherwise saltpetre, is no doubt a valuable and useful com- 
modity and its price is double that of nitrate of soda. 
But so far it has not been found in paying quantities in 
South Africa, and the companies that have gone into the 
business have also gone without much delay into liquid- 
dation. At the half-yearly general meeting of the South- 
Eastern railway the chairman expressed himself perfectly 
satisfied with the results of the arrangement come to with 
the Chatham Company for increasing the passenger fares 
on both lines from competing points. The Report of the 
Chatham and Dover takes the same hopeful view of the 
situation, 
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THE SITUATION IN ITALY 


ATTERS are not improving in Italy, but what is 
growing is the national indifference to the business 

of Parliament, and to the scandals of which every day a 
fresh crop seems to come up—an indifference with which 
Crispi is well acquainted, and on which he counted when 
he deferred the date of the elections, and on which he 
counts in his blustering replies to the attacks made upon” 
him by his enemies. Strange though it may seem, people 
in Italy are already beginning to forget why they were so 
indignant with him months ago, and are as rapidly forget- 
ting the real question at issue, which practically resolves 
itself into the personal one, shall or shall not Crispi 
remain in power after the late scandalous revelations con- 
cerning him?—revelations which are substantially and 
fundamentally true, even when they are stripped of all 
the animus and all the exaggerations that surround them. 
So cleverly has Crispi manipulated the electoral machinery 
that his party has been returned with a fair majority, which 
imposes upon foreigners though it does not deceive Italians, 
who know how these things have been managed. It is, 
however, by no means improbable, indeed highly probable, 
that this Parliament, elected on a Crispi basis, will turn 
against their leader at the first opportunity. This has 
happened again and again in Italian Parliamentary life, 
which is thoroughly unconscientious, and conducted entirely 
on personal and not party grounds. The political apathy 
of Italians is a matter those outside Italy do not understand 
or fully realise. The fact is Parliamentary government 
was given to this nation ere it was ripe for self-government, 
and Parliament and people have never been at one. The 
men who are desirous not to lose the great privileges that 
pertain to a Member of Parliament in Italy, or those whose 
ambition leads them to desire a seat in the Aula del Cipolla, 
constitute in Italy a population apart, with which the rest 
of the inhabitants of the kingdom has neither points of 
contact nor apparently interests in common. The general 
rule for the public is a sublime indifference, which, with 
the exception of a few places like Milan, nothing 
tends to shake. As _ the statistics of the last 
twenty years prove, this indifference ever increases 
in extent. It was thought for a moment, when 
Crispi openly violated the Constitution and closed the 
Chamber de motu proprio, that real indignation had seized 
the people, but of this momentary flash in the pan few 
traces now remain. Well might a recent caricaturist draw 
the figure of Crispi, having underneath the legend ‘ Italy is 
one, and behold the one.’ Meanwhile, under the reign of 
this Sicilian despot, people in fair Italy are dying of 
hunger—of hunger amid plenty, ground down by the ever 
increasing burden of taxation, while trade is visibly de- 
clining. The rupture of the commercial treaty with 
France, effected by Crispi in one of his excited moments 
of short-sighted megalomania, was disastrous for the 
Italians. There is no escape from the logic of figures. 
During the year 1894 Italian goods exported to 
France amounted to 138} millions of francs in value. 
This means 12} millions less than was exported in 1893. 
During the same time the imports from France into Italy 
amounted to 124 million francs, or 4 millions less than in 
the preceding year. It is said that Count Tornielli, the 
late Italian ambassador in London, who now holds that 
post in Paris, greatly desires to obtain a revision of tariffs 
with a view to putting an end to this commercial war 
between the two Latin countries. Whether he will 
succeed is another matter. The French have become 
greatly embittered against the Italians on account of this 
most unprovoked rupture, and in Government circles, that 
is to say among the Crispi followers, there is great 
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stubbornness upon the subject, and little willingness to 
meet the French halfway. The Italian Chamber of 
Commerce have begun an agitation urging the Government 
to take advantage of the improved relations with France, 
for they naturally see how a continuance of this state of 
things must lead to eventual ruin. But will Crispi listen 
to these suggestions? It is more than doubtful. Crispi 
is as personally obstinate as he is overbearing and im- 
perious, 

Meantime, while millions are being sunk in fruitless 
African enterprise, thrown into a bottomless sea, the 
enterprise of Italy is being starved, and no help is given 
to even the most needful undertakings. And unfortunately 
little there is of such enterprise. Scant is the public 
spirit, and scantier the private capital available for public 
purposes. An exception to this rule is furnished by 
the inhabitants of Lombardy, who, possibly owing to long 
Austrian occupation and intermixture with Austrian blood, 
have more energy than pure-blooded Italians. Some of 
these Lombard agriculturists have recently given careful 
study to the question whether it would not be possible to 
cultivate the desert Roman Campagna and restore it to the 
flourishing, fertile and healthy state that distinguished it 
during the time of the Roman Empire. With a view to 
this, some experienced men have been visiting the 
extensive plains that surround Rome, and have unani- 
mously declared that the quality of the soil is excellent, 
and that a few years of intelligent cultivation would suffice 
to restore the desert wastes which surround the capital 
to the fruitful prosperity they enjoyed in the time of 
ancient Rome. So convinced are the Lombard agri- 
culturists of this fact that three of them have rented for 
eighteen years Duke Salviati’s extensive estate of Cer- 
belletta, about seventeen kilometres from the city. In 
the contract it is ‘stipulated that the tenants will plant 
17,000 trees and vines. If this plan succeeds and is 
carried out throughout the Campagna, it will not only 
help to dispel the malaria which is the scourge of Rome, 
but will also have the effect of bettering the financial 
condition of the whole province. The great obstacle to 
all improvement has hitherto been ,the reluctance of the 
landownersto lay out capital in the necessary improvements. 
In order to divide the Campagna into small farms on the 
model of those customary in Tuscany, which experience 
has proved to work so well, it would be necessary to build 
houses, drain land and plant vines and olives and other 
fruit-trees which require several years before giving any 
return. Another obstacle, and that a most important one, 
is that at present the land, being in a state of natural 
pasture, is lightly taxed, but as soon as improvements are 
undertaken the tax-gatherer comes down heavily. The 
landowners have hitherto been able to let the lands as 
pasture without any outgoings and, with light taxation 
have preferred to keep it as it is. This, of course, is to the 
interest of the landowner, while it is directly contrary to 
the interests of the community, which would require the 
land to be inhabited and well cultivated. Instigated no 
doubt by the initiative of the Lombards, a Commission has 
lately been sitting at the Ministry of Agriculture, to con- 
sider the best means of improving the Agro Romano. 
Among other things mooted, the Commission considered 
the subject of co-operative farming. The idea is for the 
State to intervene to enable capitalists, landowners and 
labourers to co-operate in the regeneration of the soil. 
The first step would be to get rid of the /atifondi by expro- 
priation. The rent of the landowner could even be secured 
as a rent-charge upon the basis of the present unimproved 
value. The land would then be granted to co-operative 
associations of labourers under the direction of commissaries 
appointed by the Government. The necessary capital for 
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the transformation of the cultivation could be advanced by 
an agricultural bank at a moderate rate of interest secured 
upon the improved value. No risk would be run because 
the reclamation of the Campagna has been shown by the 
Lombard agriculturists to be quite feasible. The creation 
of such an agricultural bank would be the care of the 
State, which disposes of funds available for employment 
on mortgage belonging to charitable corporations and other 
public bodies. It is much to be hoped that something 
will really be done, and that all will not end in idle talk, 
as is too often the case in the fair lotus-eating land, 


THE COMING REVOLUTION IN TEXTILES 
A REVOLUTION is promised before long in our textile 


industries, and as these industries form one of the 
principal sources of our national wealth the fact is of no 
little importance. For something like half a century past 
efforts have been made to utilise ramie in the arts. Inven- 
tion after invention has been brought out to remove the 
great initial difficulty connected with the degumming, and 
although more than one process has been, to a certain 
degree, successful, no one has been conspicuously so, and 
by far the majority have brought ruin to their projectors. 
The trouble which has militated all along against the 
commercial utilisation of ramie on a grand scale is one 
of those seemingly simple obstacles which defy removal 
by the means commonly known to chemical science, 
but which impel] an inventor to persevere until he has 
wasted all his substance without anything to show for it. 
The French, who are fond of finicking with problems of 
this nature, have devoted more attention than perhaps any 
other nation to ramie, and have held two or three exhibi- 
tions devoted to ramie machinery exclusively. They claim 
to have solved the great trouble—which, we may state, 
lies in the effective and economical ungumming of the 
fibres for the preparatory processes of spinning—and as 
a fact they have for some years sold their product for 
mixing purposes. They have not been alone in this. We 
know factories in this country and in Germany where a 
very marketable quality of ramie yarn is to be purchased 
by those manufacturers who are desirous of adulterating 
their woollens, silks and cottons with an admixture that 
possesses all the good qualities of these three staples, and 
others that are peculiar to itself, at a price which will 
allow a much handsomer margin of profit than the regular 
adulterants. But until quite recently it was not found 
possible to turn out great quantities of yarn at a price 
sufficiently low to admit of its wholesale use for either 
‘whole’ or ‘union’ goods, because the machines were not 
perfected, or because there were ineradicable defects in the 
processes themselves. By using the failures of their pre- 
decessors as stepping-stones to their own success, two or 
three very promising methods have recently been, or are 
on the point of being, put upon the market; and it seems 
probable that before long ramie will take its stand by the 
side of the regular staples already enumerated, not as a 
mere hanger-on and parasite, but as an equal. 

Ramie has an alternative name in China grass, although 
it is not a grass and is not peculiar to China. It belongs to 
the nettle family, and grows wild in China, Japan, India, 
Mexico, Cuba and the West Indies generally, the South 
Pacific isles, Guate mala,. Colombia, Brazil, and some of 
the Western States of America, where its cultivation is 
being encouraged by the grant of liberal bounties. It is 
not a noxious weed, is not hard to eradicate when that 
course is desired, and dies with drought, flood, or ploughing 
out. The annual supply might greatly exceed the American 
cotton crop if there were a steady market for it. As it is, 
the bulk of it goes to waste. In China it is utilised to 
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some extent, and small quantities are exported. The 
Chinese growers clean it by hand, and sell it partially un- 
gummed. ‘The purchasers strip the half-prepared fibre 
into threads as long as possible, and these they fasten, 
stick, or tie together end to end, making long threads in 
imitation of silk, which they weave into cloth, then boil 
and bleach out and colour in the piece. This primitive 
mode suits the Chinese, but of course is not adapted for 
any advanced people because of the necessity of cheap 
production in large quantities. Granted this cheap produc- 
tion in large quantities—and that presupposes the ideal 
machine—the ‘sphere of usefulness open to ramie is very 
wide. Its intrinsic indubitable, and 
one well-known chemist has said of it that ‘it is 
difficult to say what it is not good for.’ It approaches 
most closely of all fibres to silk in appearance, and 
probably those English ladies who swear by French 
silks would be learn what a_ large 
proportion enters into the manufacture of most of these so- 
called silks. Like silk, it is virtually a non-conductor, and 
it can be mixed with either silk or wool with advantage to 
In the course of some 





excellence is 


surprised to 


both, because of its great strength. 
correspondence which appeared a few days ago in the Pail 
Mall Gazette, one gentleman ‘in the trade’ chronicled the 
rather interesting fact that, on examination he found some 
goods which professed to be all wool to be nearly all 
ramie instead, It is stronger than cotton and takes faster 
and more lustrous colours. It cau be produced more 
cheaply than flax or hemp, and is three times as strong. 
Experiments have shown that, as sail-cloth it will outlast 
three sets of ordinary canvas, while it is lighter and keeps 
a better colour. It is not generally known that the vessels 
of the French navy have for years been provided with 
ramie cloth sails. ‘ Linens,’ damasks, and other goods now 
made from flax can be manufactured from ramie, and a 
public estimate has stated—what we can well believe— 
that tissues made of the latter excel those made of the 
former, both in beauty of appearance and in strength and 
durability. In France, many of the largest hotels and 
restaurants have introduced ‘table linen’ made of ramie. 
It has been objected against ramie that there are quite 
enough adulterants in the textile trades without any addi- 
tions to the list. To a certain extent we agree with this 
objection, but foreign competition, rendered possible only 
by wholesale adulterations and cheaper labour, is so severe 
that we see no hope for absolute purity in manufactures, 
And we have yet to be convinced that an admixture 
which benefits the ostensible fabric has nothing to recom- 
mend it. But apart from this argument—which may or 
may not be fallacious—ramie is capable of legitimate em- 
ployment in various channels, from lace and handkerchiefs 
to dress stuffs and furniture damasks. For cambrics and 
summer dresses, for furniture coverings and hangings, it 
is invaluable, and its moisture-proof qualities, its lustre, its 
unshrinkableness, and its durability make it equally in- 
valuable for lace and handkerchief yarns, to say nothing 
of its application for hose, ropes, waterproofing cloth, 
Indian army clothing, and every-day clothing for men 
independently of wool. Its adaptability in these directions 
is not hypothetical ; it has been demonstrated outside the 
experimenting room. It is only because the ideal process 
has not yet been proved to be the ideal process that ramie 
still hangs back. As we stated above, we believe that 
more than one method admirably adapted to the end in 
view is now within measurable distance of that test which 
is the only radical one. At the same time, promising 
methods, which have all failed, have been so numerous 
that it would be well to wait and see how they come 
through the ordeal before deciding finally that either the 


one or the other is the perfect process, 
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RAILWAY POLICY IN INDIA 


OT the least interesting and instructive portion of the 
1 statement exhibiting ‘The Moral and Material Pro- 
gress and Condition of India,’ which has recently been 
printed by order of the House of Commons, is the portion 
devoted to the administration and construction of railways. 
During the six years with which the Report deals the 
number of miles of railways opened, we are told, increased 
from 14,383 to 18,500, or an advance of but 500 miles a year. 
This is hardly what we would wish to see. Lord Lansdowne, 
in the farewell speech which he addressed to the mercan- 
tile community of Calcutta, said: ‘We have now some 
17,000 miles of line open, but our average mileage of new 
lines has during recent years not exceeded about 1000 
miles. Compare this with the rate of railway development 
in the United States, where the total rose from 9000 miles 
in 1850 to 163,000 miles in 1890; and do not let us forget 
that of our small total scarcely a mile has been built by 
what can properly be described as private enterprise.’ 
How best to encourage private enterprise, Kuropean and 
Indian, in the construction of our Indian railways is one of 
the most important problems connected with the adminis- 
There are 
already signs that English capitalists have begun to prefer 
promising railway projects in India to the much less 


tration of the Empire, which awaits solution. 


sound financial enterprises which have absorbed so many 
millions of British money in other parts of the world. 
It may be an encouragement to them to learn from 
the Blue Book that during the past six years the number 
of passengers carried has increased from 95} millions 
to 1353 millions, and the tons of goods carried from 
20} millions to 28} millions. The net earnings of 
all railways has increased from Rx 9} millions to 12% 
millions, The average return on capital is stated to be 
512 per cent—an excellent rate in the present state of 
the money market and of the public credit of India. The 
results, however, as far as the finances of the Government 
of India are concerned, are very different. Instead of a gain 


we are informed of a considerable deficiency. ‘The loss to 


the Indian Exchequer on the railway accounts in 1893-94 
is stated to be Rx. 1,237,000. The loss, as the writer of 
the Report reminds us, is mainly due ‘ to the liability of the 
Government to pay guaranteed interest in gold, to the 
agreement under which guaranteed railways enjoy one- 
half the surplus earnings above 5 per cent., and to the fact 
that some of the guaranteed lines, such as the Indian 
Midland and the Madras Railways, fall far short of earning 
their guaranteed interest, and that the average net earning 
of 5! per cent. is computed on the capital list of the open 
lines while the capital spent in the 1922 miles under 
construction is, as yet, yielding no return.” The Govern- 
ment had the opportunity of purchasing the G. I. Peninsula, 
the Madras, and the Bombay and Baroda Railway, and so 
reducing the high and unnecessary rate of guarantee ; but 
they did not avail themselves of the option. 
has cost the Indian taxpayer some millions. 

It is the fashion to rail against the guaranteed system, 
but it must be borne in mind that it was the guarantee 
system that first attracted British capital to India. It is 
not the guarantee system but the foolish terms of the con- 
tract from which the Indian taxpayer is now suffering. It 


The omission 


was an act of inconceivable folly for the Government to 
covenant to pay the guaranteed interest not only upon all 
expenditure incurred, but upon all the capital called up, 
thus affording a premium for the companies to spend as 
much money as possible on construction. No doubt a 
company had the privilege of sharing in the surplus 
profits, but this was too remote a prospect to be any 
practical incentive to economy. But when we criticise 
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the extravagant cost of the construction of the early lines 
by companies, we must not forget that they were pioneers, 
and, like all pioneers, they had to buy their experience. 
It was in view of the cheaper construction of railways that 
in 1870 the Government of India undertook the construc- 
tion of them by its own agency, ‘In 1880-81,’ the Report 
states, ‘the system of encouraging private enterprise by 
State assistance was again resorted to.’ Thus, since rail- 
ways were first started in India there have been no less 
than three distinct changes of policy, each accompanied 
by a constructive inaction. The 
Government of India first tried broad-gauge railways 
constructed by companies under a guarantee of 5 per 
cent.; then metre-gauge State railways constructed 
directly by the Government. Then, in defiance of 
railway experience all over the world, the Govern- 
ment tried both broad-gauge and metre-gauge railways 
in the same country and varied the proceedings by 
trying both gauges one after the other on the same 
line. After having directly constructed railways the 
Government again attempted to encourage unaided private 
enterprise by free grants of land, but this was not sufficient 
to attract capitalists, and now by promising that a rebate 
or discount shall be allowed to a new line for all traffic 
receipts brought by it on to, or received by it from, the old 
line they have introduced another form of guarantee. 
But it is open to question whether the India Office and 
Indian Government, if it wished to attract investors, 
would not have been wiser to have given a guarantee 
simple in form and readily understood, rather than offer, 
by means of complicated terms which the ordinary man 
does not understand, a virtual guarantee. Time, however, 
will show how far the investor cares for these terms. If 
English capital is to be attracted to Indian railways not 
only the investor but the promoter has to be pleased. It 
is the promoter who has to find the capital and he will not 
run the risk or discredit of failure without an equal return. 
Large capitalists will not promote Indian railways merely 
for the good of India. 

If, however, there is to be any regular and sustained 
railway progress in India the Government must make up 
its mind once for all whether it will execute and manage 
the work by its own agency or hand it over to joint com- 
panies. 


long period of 


‘At present,’ wrote the late Sir George Chesney, 
one of the ablest men that ever held high office in India, 
who had also a thorough knowledge of the Public Works 
Department, ‘halting between a half-hearted desire to 
execute the work by its own agency and a disinclination 
to continue the guarantee system it has brought the 
business almost to a standstill, for the annual grant made 
to the State railways, besides that it cannot be certainly 
counted on, is utterly inadequate for the wants of the case.’ 
The fact that the money cannot be certainly counted on is 
a most important factor in the case. The strong argument 
in favour of railway construction being carried out in future 
by Government agency, is that Government can certainly 
borrow money more cheaply direct than through the agency 
of a company under guarantee. But though the credit of 
Government is good its financial embarrassment is great, 
and there is no guarantee that the supply will be con- 
tinuous. It is this which has so greatly increased the cost 
of public works in India. Many lakhs of rupees have 
been wasted in works being stopped for want of funds and 
then begun again. Knowing that their supply of money 
may at any moment cease, State engineers are inclined to 
spend it as fast as possible and works are pushed on with- 
out any regard to economy. As long as railway expendi- 
ture depends on the fluctuations of the annua! Budget it 
will be impossible to carry them out with any fixed 
purpose or regularity. As Sir George Chesney wrote, 
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‘Every change in the state of the Treasury will be 
reflected in its railway policy ; hesitation and _vacil- 
lation—fits of energy succeeded by suspension of work 
variation in the grants of work varying from year to 
year, almost from month to month ; this has been the con- 
dition exhibited in the past and will be certainly main- 
tained in the future.’ It must also be remembered that 
in all works of a commercial nature a private company can 
get a cheaper staff than Government. Private companies 
are not hampered by pension rules; they go on the sound 
commercial principle—pay a good man well, keep him as 
long as he does his work well, and let him save out of 
his salary what he requires to support himself in old age. 
Sir Edward Watkin, who has had some experience in the 
management of railways, stated after a visit to India that 
railways in that country should not only be extended but 
commercialised. They must be managed on_ business 
principles, and no department of the State was ever man- 
aged on entirely satisfactory business principles. A railway 
managed by direction that has a special acquaintance 
with commercial methods and requirements is more 
likely to adapt itself to commercial wants and the 
varying conditions of trade than a railway managed 
by bureaucrats however able. For these and many other 
cogent reasons a general consensus of opinion has arisen 
that the time has come when the Government of India 
should divest itself of the burden of direct construction 
and management of the railways, and entrust the business 
to Joint Stock Companies. But as guardians of the public 
interests, however, the Government must always continue to 
maintain a general effective control over them. But whether 
the general control of all the railways should not be made 
over to a Board of Railway Commissioners, consisting 
partly of officials, partly of merchants, bankers, and others 
interested in the trade of the country, the Indian element 
being largely represented, is a question worthy of serious 
consideration, and is one which no doubt wil! receive the 
best and most impartial consideration of the new Secre- 
tary of State, who brings to the India Office the reputa- 
tion of being a sound man of business. It is a reform 
which might not commend itself to every official, but 
it certainly would be popular with the mercantile com- 
munity, and the non-official community is becoming a very 
important factor in the politics of India. What they ask 
is that hole-and-corner negotiations regarding the conces- 
sions granted should cease and that there should be some 
fixity of purpose in our Railway Policy in India. 


A STUDY IN STYLE 


A KAILYARD CRACK 


(BY A WAD-BE FOLLOWER OF IAN MACCROCKBARRIE) 


JOHN MUCKLEJAW, sometime betheral of the 

9 Parish of Drumkettle, in the Barony of Penifife, 
having the prospect of a long backend before me, and my 
puckle aits being gathered in the onstead, and the pitawtie 
season now over, am minded to set down in order, and as 
perjinctly as possible, some sayings and happenings of 
langsyne, though my tale, I fear, may have no unco 
particular point, and, to tell the truth, I am but a Southron 
born (but with Cameronian and Auld Licht blood in my 
veins on my mother’s side, whereas my father was a stout 
Westmoreland ’statesman), and have been since childhood 
a wheen camsteery in the uptak, not altogether jalousing 
the lallans or Lowland speech, yet Tammas McWhangti 
(otherwise known as Cloutie Tammas), once my fellow in a 
byordinar number of pliskies and no muckle gomeril at 
that, though he had his mornings and slipped away in his 
latter end through overmuch dramming, would testify, if 
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he were with me the day, whieh he is not, that he ever 
knew me, but and ben, bien and poortith, to be douce and 
eident in all my trokings and not given to rowting, forbye 
that I take tent to speak blately and in Scots (which latter 
is certes a fremd matter for one bred south of the Solway) 
—but I mind that the gudewife is keeking over my 
shoulder as I write, and telling me to quit havering, and 
get on with the business in hand. 


HOOT AWA’; OR, A TULZIE WI’ TAMMAS, 


It was a saft morning about the time of the Disruption, 
a year from which every solid-thinking Scot, whether Free 
Kirk or U.P. or Established, reckons, that, during a game 
of palaulays with Cloutie Tammas in our kailyard (we had 
then settled a towmond in Drumkettle) I stopped in the 
middle of our argument and said to him, ‘ Hoots!’ 

Tammas was the wricht’s son and my kinsman, a dour 
enough chiel, and whatever the game might be, palaulays 
or the dam-brod or china-bowls, in which the both of us 
jcined, we aye presently fell to argle-bargling over the 
Shorter Catechism, and, as I mind, we had then had a bit 
brulzie anent Predestination, the which I take to be a 
mixtie-maxtie thing for eighteen-year old callants like our- 
selves to thresh out. 

Cloutie was a braw lad at yammering, and it garred him 
ill if an argument was like to die out, forasmuch as dispu- 
tation, he threeped, was the birthright of every Scot, and 
was, moreover, a cheap and canty way of passing the day. 
Daffing and dabbing was well enough for orra billies with 
their tasty stocky lassies or snod bit kimmers, but Tammas 
was aye too glet and fikey to be at flichtmafeathers 
with helicat hizzies, happit though they might be up to 
the nines. He wasnane of thae day-thiet birkies, he said, 
that gae stravagin’ and gilravagin’ after menseless cocker- 
nony hempies, and fegs, I think he was right, for he had 
a pair of fell red lugs and sklent eyes, and he was hurkle- 
backit and walked like a partan. But barring these pickle 
whups, he would have been a steeve and weel-faured body, 
and it mislikes me to dwell on his weak points, for he was 
in some sort a lad of parts, though in truth a sair gabber, 
and one that would just deave you with his clavers, if you 
would let him. And that day he fashed me beyond 
reason. 

‘Hoots!’ I said for the second time, not kenning any- 
thing pawkier to say. 

‘Sall, yer a gey guid yun!’ he made answer ; whereat 
I, forgetting whiles the braid Scots dialect and remember- 
ing only the English of my earlier years, took it a kenning 
ill that he should thus abuse me, and broke in with— 

‘Well, if I’m a gay Gideon, you’re Scotch cousin to Auld 
Clootie himself.’ 

This raised his dander sorely. 

‘ And what for daur ye miscaa me, ye chunnerin’ Southron 
sumph ?’ he skelloched. 

‘Haud yer ain skarrowing,’ I replied, determined not to 
thole his jabbling. ‘Dae ye think naebody’s tae mak an 
obsairvation but yerself, ye mislippened, fushionless loon ?’ 

This on-ding of Doric blaffed him for a moment, but he 
gollied back, a wheen clottered in the utterance : 

‘Onywy, ef it comes tae makkin’ obsairvations, a’ll juist 
obsairve that crawlin’ blasties frae ower the Border canna 
be expeckit tae ettle metapheesical defineetions.’ 

‘Weel, a ken fine what’s the defineetion of a sornin’, 
dauderin’ whup-ma denty, onygates when a see him !— 
hoots !’ 

Hereupon Cloutie fairly yowched, and we seemed like to 
fall intil a bit collieshangie, and maybe come to blows; 
however, not caring to be beaten in the giff-gaff of Scottish 
idiom, he stood his ground and thought to clinch the 
matter with a further bout of vapouring. 
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‘Haud yer wheesht, ye regairdless scrunt,’ he skirled. 

‘Feint a bit wull a haud ma wheesht for ae ditherin’ 
brat of a moudiewort,’ I made back, kenning that J had 
not yet come to the end of my reserve of Scottish 
by-names. 

Tammas scrat his head, and howkit among his harns for 
a rejoinder to this kenspeckle allusion to his father’s trade 
of parish undertaker. 

‘Better be a wricht’s bairn,’ he chauped, ‘than the 
whammelt whalp of a foreign landlouper.’ 

‘That's no bad for a bletherin’ blellum, though it was a 
bit slow in coming tae ye,’ I said, seeing that he was giving 
out. 

‘Doited fules aye clack the maist,’ he grumphed, 
making a final effort. 

‘Man, yere a feckless, ¢howless haverel to lat a foreigner 
beat ye at yer ain language,’ said I girning. 

‘Thonless, dae ye say? That cowes a’. Hoo gat ye 
the word?’ he spiered, becoming couthie of a sudden. 
‘Gie’s yer han’, mon! Whaur did ye learn the lallans* 
Did ye hae it frae yer minnie?’ And with that he raxed 
out his neave. 

‘Na,’ I replied. ‘Juist out o’ buiks.’ But I did not 
tell him that I scarce understood a word of the Kailyard 
speech I had been using, and never shall be quite gleg at 
such glib-gabbet, or get the hang of it, though I married 
Tammas’s sister, and Mistress Mucklejaw gives me unco 
plenty practice. Artuur A. Sykes. 


‘THE PIRATICAL JUNK’ 


{OME one said not long ago that China was a fond 
h) mother of pirates before the first pyramid was built. 
This statement may or may not be not an exaggeration ; 
but it is certain that China has long been renowned 
as a home of the freebooters, and that although some- 
what degenerate nowadays the race is not yet dead. 
The vigilance of armed cruisers on the coasts, the 
frequency of summary punishments and the friendly 
representations, induced by the action of the foreign 
legations, of the native officials, who have always looked on 
piracy as a venial sort of offence, especially if its professors 
have obtained a decent measure of success, have brought 
about a certain alteration in the methods of work and in 
the scheme of operations. That is to say, the Chinese 
pirates no longer cruise boldly in the open seas; but learn- 
ing from their spies that a richly laden junk will leave a 
given place from another given place on a given date, they 
plan to intercept the vessel in the shoal water near the 
coast, or in some river or arm of the sea, where meddlers 
are not likely to be found. They succeed in rifling the 
cargo, and if necessary, in scuttling the ship, in perhaps 
two cases out of six. There are plenty of untoward accidents 
and miscalculations to account for the failures. Possibly 
there is a warship about. Possibly again the information 
is wrong as to the date of sailing. ‘The owners have a 
habit of sending their junks abroad at a different time 
from that announced by way of precaution, or in order— 
as a double security—that she may have the escort of a 
river-launch or a foreign-going steamer until she is well on 
her way. It is a feature of the situation—commonplace 
enough when you know the Chinee—that the owners also 
have their spies, who are sometimes in the employ of both 
pirates and merchants and are astute enongh to give perfect 
satisfaction to both. The pirates are well equipped for 
their work. Their junks are fast sailers, and they have 
the cut of honest traders. The men themselves are good 
fighters and fearless—against enemies of their own kidney. 
They are notoriously cruel, but do not go to the lengths of 
brutality that marked their operations a quarter of a 
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century ago. It is their general custom only to kill those 
who resist them. The rest they belabour with bamboos 
and then set them adrift in their plundered vessel or in 
their boats. They go in large gangs and occupy only a 
very short time in looting a junk and appropriating every- 
thing of the least value on board her. Whatsoever it may 
be, they can find an outlet for the plunder. They are the 
pawnbroker’s best customers for jewellery and the like; 
and the cargo proper is disposed of by their receivers in 
market overt, There is practically no disguise about these 
transactions. 

The piratical centres of China are Amoy and Canton, 
which are both, as may be seen from a glance at the map, 
very conveniently situated for this business. The bulk of 
the citizens of the former place are of a peaceable turn of 
mind. The buccaneers belong to the mountainous district 
of Tong-an, which backs the city and is connected with 
the ocean by many arms of the sea. They are muscular, 
lithe, and resolute, and are much feared by the towns- 
people. Three years ago they cut off and killed a band of 
soldiers who had been sent to compel them to pay a new 
local tax about that time imposed, and sent the head of 
the commanding officer with their compliments to the 
governor. ‘The so-called King of the Pirates lives on the 
island of Hainau and has a fine rambling bungalow together 
with some acres of well-tilled and profitable ground. This 
gentleman was a pirate for forty years, and when he found 
himself getting too old to follow his profession actively, 
he intimated the fact to the authorities, and purchased 
immunity from persecution at a very inadequate figure. 
His place overlooks the sea, and he still takes occasional 
trips in his junk—not, it would seem, simply and solely for 
the good of his health. By some means or other, he has 
found out that he followed the profession he loves so well 
in every one of his fifteen previous lives, and it is his proud 
boast that he will be a pirate again in his next body. 
There is nothing like an enthusiastic belief in one’s calling. 
In the neighbourhood of Canton lives another man—Li 
Yu by name—who made things hum to some purpose 
when he was younger. He united in himself the edifying 
functions of the plain house-robber, the highwayman, the 
pirate, and the murderer; and he became so obnoxious at 
one time that the Government put a big price on his head. 
He has slit many a windpipe, and set many more unfortu- 
nates to walk the plank. He compounded with the 
Government at the time of the war with France and with 
his fellow ‘ Black Flags’ broke a French regiment to pieces. 
For this service Li Yu was, at the close of the war, made 
a major-general with full pay and a handsome sum of 
money as a present. He is now one of the shining lights 
of the empire—like scores of other men in high places 
who started life as pirates, and after defying all authority 
for perhaps twenty or thirty years, turned good citizens 
and found themselves in due course enrolled in the book 
of honour for their virtues and probity. But it is a fact 
that, when some of these gentry put in an appearance in 
the streets, the shopkeepers barricade their premises and 
arm their assistants. 

Piracy has always flourished to a greater extent in the 
south than in the north of China, but the thing has been 
and is practised at every convenient place along the coast. 
When the present writer was in Shanghai not many years 
ago, a steamer brought in the crew of a small barque which 
had been boarded by pirates and, after being rifled, set on 
fire. ‘The vessel was manned by a mixed crew of Malays, 
Japanese and Chinese, and officered by Europeans. The 
story told by the captain was to this effect :—He was in 

his cabin one morning when he heard a scuffle on deck, 
and went up to inquire into the cause. The serang told 
him there was a junk right upon them. He stooped down 
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to look from underneath the mainsail, when he received a 
blow on the head with an iron bar from one of the crew, 
who were in league with the pirates. While he was trying 
to ward off this blow he was stabbed with a Java dagger in 
the back. Turning round to confront his assailant, he 
saw the latter was making another blow at him. This he 
warded off with the loss of a finger and then found himself 
stabbed a second time from behind. 
totally unprepared for a piratical onslaught, and was un- 
armed. By the time he managed to reach his cabin he 
had sixteen wounds, which bled very profusely, in various 
parts of the body. No one of them was individually 
severe, but the sum total was enough to make him faint. 
When he recovered consciousness he discovered that the 
ship was on fire, and he was driven out of his cabin by the 
fumes. The pirates had rifled the ship of everything 
worth stealing, and were making off in their junk with some 
members of the barque’s crew. He crawled along the 
deck as far as the main hatch and slipped over the dead 
body of the first mate. Other corpses were scattered 
about. After they were buried (without the customary 
ceremony) the few men left endeavoured to put out the 
flames. The captain was too ill even to give orders. He 
lay on his quarter deck for a whole day in a semi-comatose 
state. It was found necessary to take to the boats in the 
end, and as luck would have it, the survivors of the tragedy 
were picked up in a few hours by a passing steamer. 
About the time this occurred in the neighbourhood of 
Shanghai another still more typical attack by pirates was 
made on one of the river steamers on the Canton River. 
She was a paddle-wheel vessel, only a trifle larger than the 
Thames boats, and was running between Canton and 
Macao—a very pleasant trip of nine or ten hours’ duration. 
She passed Whampoa at nine o'clock, two hours after 
leaving Canton. The pirates did not make their attack 
until after mid-day, being compelled to wait until steamers 
to and from Hong Kong had passed. The only English 
passenger on board had been dozing for some time over 
his cigar and book, when he awoke with a start, and per- 
ceived a man rushing up the gangway towards him with 
a knife in his hand, and a gash across his forehead. Sur- 
prised and only half awake, the passenger's first thought 
was that he was a madman, and so he rushed out to pro- 
In attempting to do so he was 


The captain was 


cure help to seize him. 
met by two other men, who attacked him with knives, 
seized him, tore his watch off, and were going to cut off 
his fingers for the rings that were on them, when by a 
desperate effort he managed to break loose and to rush 
out. There he saw the chief mate fighting the pirates 
with one hand, and with the other attempting to loosen a 
buoy. He tried to join the mate, but his wounds were 
beginning to tell on his strength, and numbers easily 
drove him off. ‘1 endeavoured to retrace my steps,’ he 
says, ‘but was immediately attacked by two or three fresh 
arrivals. I here managed to get within striking distance 
of one, whom I succeeded in knocking down; but the 
success cost me dear, as his companions wounded me at 
How they let 
me retire I cannot imagine; how I was able is equally 


the same time desperately in the left side. 


difficult for me to explain. 
two others armed with capstan-bars, who successfully 
knocked me down with these weapons. I rolled out 
of their way, and for a time was left in peace. I 
staggered on to the wheel-house. I was now almost insen- 
sible. On looking down into the captain’s cabin I saw the 
captain himself lying stretched out on the floor, with his 
little dog staring mournfully into his face. 


But I was again attacked by 


After leaving 
here for ten or fifteen minutes I fell on the deck from 
exhaustion and loss of blood.’ 

A few minutes after this the pirates, who had been 
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plundering the ship, returned on deck, battened down the 
hatchways and proceeded to count their booty close by the 
English passenger. They continually passed over him, 
stepping on and kicking him. On receiving his wound in 
the side this gentleman had sufficient presence of mind to 
shove his handkerchief and fingers into the aperture to 
keep his lungs from breaking out. The pirates, either 
imagining he was trying to conceal something, or in brutal 
sport, tore his hand several times from the wound. One 
man, probably the leader, as he swaggered about in astolen 
hat with a revolver and collars at his belt, brandishing his 
sword, pretended to draw it across his throat several times 
For fully six 
hours he had to endure this kind of insult and menace. A 


to the evident delight of all his comrades. 


junk then came alongside, when the steamer was stopped 
for the first time. The plunder was transferred to the 
junk and they all hastened on board her, after spiking and 
breaking the helm. Immediately on their leaving the 
crew came on deck and rigging up a helm in the stern 
commenced washing the ship. They brought her to 
Macao and were there delayed some hours before being 
permitted to land. A regiment of soldiers was drawn up 
to receive them on the quay, and no Chinaman was allowed 
to leave before he was searched and his name and address 
taken. 

The coast of China is not the only part of the East where 
pirates are nowadays found. The Persian Gulf is a regular 
hot-bed of them, as every report of the Political Residency 
will show. El Katif is their stronghold. Only a year or 
so ago one of the piratical gangs from this place attacked 
several peaceful boats and robbed them of pearls worth 
many thousands of rupees. Some Bahrein boats were also 
attacked and looted. ‘Twenty-five men of the Beni-Hajir 
tribe stole a buggalow in open daylight, put out to sea in 
it, evaded the Turkish soldiers in pursuit, and plundered a 
boat belonging to a merchant of EF] Katif. They were 
generous enough to give him three bags of his own dates, 
a little water and a small sail. Another party of the same 
tribe boarded a Persian boat, killed the tinda/, wounded 
two of the crew, and marched off with all the valuable booty 
At El-Katr the pirates are exceptionally busy, 
for every two or three days bring stories of daring piracies. 


on board. 


Near Nahrah a pearl boat was attacked and looted and 
twenty-three men were killed or wounded. — It is a singular 
comment on all these doings that in only one case do the 


perpetrators of the outrage seem to have been captured, 


MONSIEUR FAUST 
\ ONSIEUR FAUST was outwardly in no way like 
~ 


his famous namesake: he was only a middle-aged 
teacher of drawing, grey-haired and sunburnt, with dark 
eyes full of an infinite sadness. That was how | knew 
him ; but afterwards when I came to learn the tragic story 
of his life I saw something more in him than the ordinary 
middle-aged teacher whom the other frequenters of the 
atelier knew. To begin at the beginning. Forty years before 
I knew Monsieur Faust there was grief at La Soussaye 
in Normandy for the Seigneur Yves de Soussaye who had 
gone to his rest, leaving only a baby-boy behind him, to 
hold his seigneurie. The baby romped and laughed on 
the terrace in the March sunshine, happily forgetful of the 
shrouded thing whose cold lips he had been bidden to kiss 
that morning, while the horn shrilled out its melancholy 
notes from the tower, in accordance with the custom that 
a horn should thrice be wound on the day of a De 
Soussaye’s death, to acquaint the hills, and dales, and 
dolmens, far and near that a seigneur of La Soussaye Des 
Roses lay dead. That is the first picture in the panorama 
of Monsieur Faust’s life: and not the saddest, by any 
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means. The next picture I see is still sunlit, and still at 
Soussaye, only the young seigneur is past childhood now, 
and instead of playing horses with his big hound up and 
down the terraces of Soussaye, he is playing a more 
dangerous game ; with a more dangerous playmate—Rose, 
the Rosiére of Soussaye village. There are windflowers 
heaped high in her arms, windflowers and great white 
daisies, sacred to Thor once of old, and delicate yellow 
poppies gathered from the sea-slopes yonder, and above 
them the sweetest flower of them all, her face—the type 
of face which has ruined men in all ages since Helen of 
Argos went to Troy—vague, sweet and bewildering, with a 
dozen defects that you could name and no one beauty that 
you could define, but a face to live and die for, all the 
same. ‘There—he has kissed her, and the wind-flower face 
droops on his shoulder. Let us turn the picture over— 
it is so fair and so piteous—turn it over for ruth of certain 
folded leaves of your own youth, monsieur or madame, 
tenderly as one touches a pressed rose. 

The next picture is a mere sketch of a bride and bride- 
groom, but the groom is the Seigneur of Soussaye, and the 
bride is not the Rosiére. She is young and comely, with 
the comeliness of youth, and flaxen locks and frank brown 
eyes—you may see the comely face and figure any day in 
Monsieur Faust’s modest home in the suburbs of Paris ; the 
flaxen hair is abundant as ever, and the cheeks as fresh and 
rosy, though the light of youth has left the brown eyes, and 
the light of reason, too. That is Monsieur Faust’s secret. 
When his wife’s sanity was first in question he made no 
reproaches to the guardians who had made the loveless 
marriage ; he said nothing to the parents of Iréne his wife, 
but before many knew the secret the chateau was shut up 
and left to the rats and weeds, and the husband and wife 
had gone, whither no one knew, save the ci-devant Rosi¢re, 
Rose Durot. After four or five years Monsieur Faust set 
up his atelier and gradually gathered about him a little 
knot of pupils—poor geniuses mostly, who were not likely 
to have heard of the tragic story of Yves de Soussaye. It 
happened that I had, but I never dreamed of connecting 
him with its hero until one evening that I had brought 
some flowers to poor, babbling Madame Faust, and she 
began to talk incoherently of the roses at Soussaye—the 
roses in the rose-walk, and the wild flowers that grew in 
the woods there. ‘ There never were any roses like the roses 
of Soussaye, Yves,’ she said, looking up at her husband 
with wandering eyes. ‘ Have you forgotten them ?”’ 

‘Mon Dieu! have I forgotten?’ For a moment the 
light died out of his face and he looked an old man. The 
next moment he smiled, and touched her restless fingers 
caressingly. ‘I remember it all, Irene, and how you 
always liked red roses. Here is a sweet red one for your 
bodice, ma chérie—it was good of Rochfort to bring you 
them, was it not ?’ 

‘It was a pleasure,’ 1 said as in duty bound. The poor 
lady threw me a coquettish glance and smile. ‘Speak to 
me of the gallantry of artists —I There was a sudden 
change in her voice and face, and Monsieur Faust spoke 
sharply and quickly to me, his eyes fixed on her face. ‘Go 
at once—don’t wait, Rochfort, but go. 
hesitated, ‘I can manage her alone.’ I went out, softly 
closing the door, and leaned against the wall outside 
listening, sick at heart, to the sounds from the room I had 
left—cries and inarticulate exclamations of animal rage, the 
noise of stumbling feet, and clear and quiet now and again 
through the tumult, Monsieur Faust’s voice. ‘Iréne!’ 
‘Irene, ma pauvrette.’ ‘Irene, ma chérie!’ By-and-by 
there came a pause, then I heard a bell rung quickly, and 
a black-eyed woman ina Normandy cap and sabots entered 
the room just as Monsieur Faust quitted it. ‘Still here ?’ 
he said, smiling as his eyes met mine. ‘Why did you not 


Yes,’ as I 
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go?’ ‘Iwas afraid for you,’ I said. ‘That was kind— 
but I am used to it—I should be in fifteen years, hein? 
There may be fifteen years before us yet—who knows ? 
Mon Dieu, who knows?’ The last four words came with 
a cry; but he added, quite calmly, ‘ Possibly more—quite 
possibly. She is but thirty-five, all told.’ ‘Maitre, you 
are very good to her.’ ‘I owe her that, at least, ma pauvre 
Iréne—lI owe her that small atonement for years when I 
was not good to her. Let it pass. A chaque cceur sons 
propre désespoir! Voyons, did you bring with you that 
painting of Béarn you promised you would show me?’ I[ 
nodded, and we went together into the front room and bent 
over the portfolio I had brought with me, full of sketches 
made by one Hector Durot, once an acquaintance of mine, 
but since his death almost a friend. M. Faust turned 
them over rapidly, talking the while. ‘Genius here, 
undoubtedly, but not much patience. Still, I like that 
view at Versailles. He is dead, do you say; poor lad? 
Let me look at that again.’ It was a woman’s face, fair 
and young and sad with a divine sorrow, the head 
surrounded with a dim halo, and behind, vaguely limned, 
the sweep of mighty wings. Beneath was written in 
Hector Durot’s fine feminine hand, ‘Flos Florum.’ 
Monsieur Faust uttered a pitying laugh. ‘ Poor lad, he is 
better dead, and happy. Where in this world would he 
have found his Flower of Flowers, I wonder? Yet France 
has lost something in him no doubt.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, jealous for Durot’s honour ; ‘ and he could 
do better than that. He was not always painting impossible 
divinities, though perhaps his impossibilities were better 
than our possibilities.’ 

‘Conceded,’ said Monsieur Faust. 

‘Look at these flowers,’ I said. ‘The man who painted 
these could see, Maitre: he was no blind man guessing at 
the light.’ 

Monsieur Faust took the sketch from my hand and 
looked at it in silence for some minutes. Then he said: 
‘Who was the man, did you say? They are the roses of 
Soussaye—the roses of Soussaye.’ 

‘Hector Durot,’ I said quickly. 

A curious light came into Monsieur Faust’s brown eyes. 
‘Hector Durot—Durot! I might have known it. Her 
son-——-.’ He stopped short, his lips quivering a little. 
When they were steady again he said more quietly, ‘Our 
son! And I never knew.’ And then, without a word of 
warning, he threw himself on his knees by the table and 
kissed the painted roses with eager tremulous lips, mutter- 
ing to himself of La Soussaye and old sweet days with La 
Rosiére. And I turned away and left him, knowing that 
he had forgotten me. 

The next day an Italian model of Monsieur Faust 
brought me the following letter—a mere scrap covered 
with a feeble blotted scrawl strangely unlike the Maitre’s 
fine delicate handwriting : 

‘Come to me. Iam dying, Henri, so come quickly.— 
Yves DE Soussaye.’ 

The sight of the name he had dropped so long alarmed 
me more than the words, and I hurried to his house at 
At last the 
door was opened to me by a tall woman with a worn face 
that must have been very lovely in her youth—a woman 
whom instinctively I knew to be La Rosiére. 

‘Monsieur de Soussaye?’ I said eagerly. 


once, but did not readily gain admission. 


‘Can I see 
him?’ 

She looked at me with faded blue eyes. ‘ Yes—I sup- 
pose so. Come.’ The next minute we were in the 
darkened bedroom and La Rosiére drew back the sheet 
from Yves de Soussaye’s quiet face. I say Yves de 
Soussaye advisedly, because it was not the face of Monsieur 
Faust but that of a young man—a face I did not know. 
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La Rosiére’s worn face broke into a wonderful smile as 
she looked down at her lover. ‘How was it?’ I asked in 
a subdued tone. 

‘She—Madame—stabbed him,’ she answered quietly. 
‘And I came—because of my son—and found him dead. 
Better so, Yves, my dear.’ She drew the sheet again over 
his face, and we left the room together. ‘They have taken 
her to the Maison de Santé,’ she said, nodding towards the 
open door of Madame’s chamber. ‘Eh well, better so—is 
it not, you ?’ 

‘Perhaps it is,’ I said gravely. 

Then we parted, and saw each other no more, for La 
Rosiére went back to La Soussaye the day before I followed 
Monsieur Faust to his grave. By some strange freak of 
chance that grave was dug next to Hector Durot’s—or was 
it only chance after all ? Nora Hopper. 


om th eens? 


HOPE’S PILGRIM 


"ppm the darkness of the land 
I press on to thee, 

And thy cross is in my hand, 
None but I may see. 


In the darkness, voices rise, 
Shadowy faces are, 

Looks from well remembered eyes, 
Greetings from afar, 


Swift, my lagging steps to spur 
To their one desire, 

When the land’s far barrier 
Seemeth touched with fire. 


Whispering: ‘ There shall one requite 
All the heavy loss.’ 

Through the darkness of the night 
I hold fast thy cross, 


Yet the journeying is small 
When I name thy name, 

And the hours like ashes fall 
Touched with a quick flame. 


And thy gift grows glorious, 
Till a crown I bring— 
And thy cross upholding thus, 


I like thee am king. May Kenbatry 





MACBETH AT THE LYCEUM 


{LOSE on what has been more than once said here as’ 
C to Sir Henry Irving’s unceasing improvement in his 
art, and constant more and more successful effort to free 
himself from all trammels—not of mannerism, for all great 
actors have had mannerisms—but of cabining and confining 
limitations of voice and gesture, comes the revival of 
Macbeth to confirm what, however, cannot need confirma- 
tion to any observant frequenter of the Lyceum. It may 
be remembered that when ‘ Henry Irving,’ as with unfailing 
tact and perception he calls himself in the bills, first 
played Macbeth there was a more or less general outcry 
about his making out the king’s cousin and general to be a 


craven at heart. Now this was sheer unadulterated 


rubbish. People had got it into their heads that Macbeth 
was to be acted completely in Ercles’ vein, that he was a 
robustious fellow who was always to lay stoutly about him 
in word or deed, and they never paused to question why a 
man of such a temperament as they attributed to 
him should be troubled with remorse, with visions, 
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and with ‘those terrible dreams that shake us nightly.’ 
It did not occur to them that Henry Irving with his keen 
insight and unremitting study had got at the heart of 
Macbeth’s mystery, although he could not then give full 
expression to his conception, in taking Macbeth to be a 
warrior of unchallenged skill and bravery, as witness all 
the comments upon his generalship, but also a man who, 
when not in the thick of battle, was filled full with the 
poetic imagination—his own wife calls him brainsickly—a 
man who, dauntless in fight, foresees all the consequences 
of a treacherous murder, yet is spurred by ambition to 
commit that murder, and after the deed is done endures 
in act all the torments of remorse and of viewless retribution 
which while he merely planned the crime he foretasted in 
thought. 

This was the idea which some of us from the outset 
saw underlying a performance which was at first hampered 
by faulty execution, and which steadily improved in 
execution on cach revival of the play until this week’s 
representations. The actor now shows us the complete and 
free expression of the sure and beautiful intent which was 
always to be discerned despite the fact that the muscles 
had not until now thoroughly learnt their lesson from the 
far-reaching intellect. That lesson is now completely 
acquired, and even as Henry Irving is on his first entrance 
the very realisation in bearing, face, and voice of Bellona’s 
bridegroom, proud and triumphant, so from the very first 
encounter with the weird sisters in the day of his success, 
on to the moment of his downfall and death does he show us 
every wicked thought and desperate scheme, every instant 
of hesitation, every current of horror-inspiring remorse 
that fill that strange and terrible visionary’s mind. The 
facial play during the soliloquy after the disappearance of 
the witches when the great Captain is ‘ rapt’ in ‘ that sug- 
gestion, Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, And make 
my seated heart knock at my ribs, Against the use of 
nature,’ repays any amount of careful watching ; as do the 
fleeting but unmistakable changes of expression at the 
mention of the Prince of Cumberland’s honours. And in 
the first interview with Lady Macbeth, as indeed, all through 
the part, the actor has grown near to perfection in dignity 
and in fineness of touch. The whole scene of the murder, 
and notably the dagger soliloquy before it, is a masterpiece ; 
and among many matters for admiration one may note how 
Henry Irving acts with his whole body as well as with his 
face, and that without a touch of the restlessness which 
was present in earlier performances. You shall see for 
instance how the hands, which in Dubose’s drunken scene 
somehow take on a livid sodden look corresponding to the 
face, seem in Macbeth’s self-communing to be in exact accord 
with the countenance that tells so much of desire and of 
horror. The glare of the seer in the eyes when and after 
they first perceive the air-drawn dagger, a glare such as 
Allan M’Aulay may have had, is full of strength and mean- 
ing, the scene after the killing of Duncan is far more 
impressive than ever it was before, and the complete 
dissimulation in the conclusion of the scene carries a con- 
vincing idea of the man whose imagination punishes him 
with ‘judgment here ’ for his crime, but whose worser part 
of unquestioned resolution and courage asserts itself to 
override all horrible imaginings when the fit is past, and 
when all depends on action. 

When Macbeth first appears wearing the insignia of 
royalty he looks and moves like one ‘every inch a king,’ 
although we know that he has played most foully for it; 
and this quality is very present in the assumption in the 
banquet scene of jocund mirth rudely broken when he sees 
the spectre of Banquo, In the present revival the ghost is 
invisible to the audience as it is to the guests on the stage; 
and this is not only a great improvement in stage effect, 
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for no ingenuity of traps and gauzes can carry such power 
as the spectacle of a man distraught with fear by a sight 
none else can see; but is also perfectly reasonable and logical, 
because nothing is more likely than that the man who sees 
the dagger of the mind should also shrink from the phantom 


of his victim. If the ghost is seen by the audience, so 
should the dagger be seen; and it might be possible to 
make this effective by casting an image both of the dagger 
and of Banque on a cloud of vapour. But personally it 
seems to me that in each case the ecstatic gaze upon 
empty air is the right thing. In the Pit of Acheron and 
in the concluding scenes one notes the same striking 
increase of dignity and command showing through violent 
agitation, though it is to be regretted that there was a 
marked want of clear enunciation in the scene outside the 
castle walls, Again, I cannot find anything in favour of 
the actor’s reading, ‘She would have died hereafter.’ It 
is sensible but is tame, a fault seldom to be found in 
Henry Irving. The last scene of all can arouse nothing 
but praise both for the sudden quailing at the disruption 
of the charm, and for the tempestuous rush of fiery passion 
and bravery that follows it. Altogether, Sir Henry 
gives us at last the true Macbeth that he has always 
conceived and that he now interprets almost without a 
blemish. 

Just as exception was once taken to Henry Irving’s 
supposed view of the part, so was it to Miss Ellen 
Terry’s Lady Macbeth, who was, it would seem, expected 
to be such a termagant quean as to be fitly rendered 
with tearing of cats. It is quite possible to imagine 
the part being very finely played in a_ masculine, 
domineering kind of way; but how often does it not 
happen that the cruellest and most ruthless women are 
the most fascinating and caressing in manner—aye, and 
to a great extent in nature too. M. James Darmesteter 
has some very apposite remarks on this. He quotes from 
Holinshed: ‘The wordes of the three sisters also 
.. » greatly encouraged him herevnto, but especially his 
wife lay sore vpon him to attempt the thing, as that 
she was very ambitious, brenning in vnquenchable desire 
to beare the name of a Queene.’ And he goes on to make 
these pregnant remarks: ‘C’est que lady Macbeth n’est 
pas un monstre comme quelques actrices l’ont voulu, c'est 
une femme ; elle n'a eu de force que pour un seul désir et 
pour un seul crime, 
doit l’étre, puisque le destin le veut ; il y aurait crime et 
lacheté a s'y ‘soustraire, 
ment, comme une force 


Elle yeut ¢tre reine parce qu'elle 


et elle y marche aveugle- 
inconsciente et fatale. Le 
crime accompli, le désir assouvi, le destin epuisé, 
elle retombe dans toute la profondeur de sa faiblesse 
de femme, deépouillée de toute cette force de 
volonté surnaturelle qui n’a plus rien ov s’alimenter, 
et elle de désespoir et 
d’angoisse.’ It is not possible to put the view of Lady 
Macbeth which strikes very many people as the right one 
more clearly and concisely than this. But putting aside 
Becky Sharp it is perhaps worth while to recall what an 
extraordinarily clever novelist and man of the world— 
Charles Lever—said about women capable of any crime. 
In One of Them, discussing the woman who was mixed up 
in a terrible murder case, Stocmar says to Ludlow 
Paten (who was tried for the crime and acquitted) 
‘« There are women of that masculine temperament——” 
“ Masculine, you call it!’’ cried the other scoffingly, “ you 
never made such a blunder in your life. They are entirely 
and essentially womanly. You'd break twenty men down, 
smash them like rotten twigs, before you’d succeed in 
turning one woman of this stamp from her fixed will.’”’ 
And again, later on Stocmar supposes that she was ‘a 
dark-eyed, dark-haired woman—brunette, tall, with a com- 


sévanouit dans un _ cri 
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manding look, thin lips, and strongly-marked chin.’ Paten 

produces a miniature, and Stocmar exclaims, ‘But she is 

the very type of feminine softness and delicacy. I never saw 

eyes more full of gentle meaning, nor a mouth more 

expressive of womanly grace.’ As such a woman does Miss 
Ellen Terry play Lady Macbeth; and the performance is 
not only marked by exquisite subtlety of comprehension, 
but moreover displays the truest tragic power. Here and 
there one may find fault—‘thou’rt mad to say it,’ is, for 
instance, far too quiet —but the whole achievement is high 
and complete, and the sleep-walking scene is flawless, 
terrible yet infinitely pathetic. The whole of the cast is 
excellent. There has not lately been occasion to praise Mr. 
Cooper. His Macduff makes up for every shortcoming. I 
have seen many Macduffs, but never one to come near him 
in merit. And without question of comparison it is first- 
rate, strong always without a touch of rant. In what 
Dickens irreverently called ‘the poultry scene,’ a scene of 
most unusual difficulty, the actor won a real triumph in his 
artistic truth to nature. 

On Wednesday afternoon there was a strange unre- 
hearsed effect. The face of the messenger who brings the 
news that Birnam Wood is amove is at first hidden from 
Macbeth and from the audience, and the face, it must be 
remembered, ought to show ‘linen cheeks.’ When the 
scout lifted his head, it was seen of all men that his face 
was ruddy as rouge could make it, and it so happened that 
Macbeth’s very mild and natural exclamation of astonish- 
ment carried across the footlights. There is nothing much 
in this, but it is a remarkable tribute to Sir Henry’s 
dominance of stage and audience that the colloquial words 
actually passed as part of the text! It reminds one of 
Talma’s wager that he would talk rubbish on the stage 
without being found out, a wager which he won by 
declaring in most tragic tones that Cinna 


au comble du désespoir 
Prit la queue de sa chemise et s’en fit un mouchoir ! 


The statement passed without comment. 


W. H. P, 


AT THE INDIAN EXHIBITION 


7. extraordinary but richly deserved success of this 

Exhibition is all the more remarkable since the 
principal attractions on which it originally depended are 
not even now in working order—-i.c., the great wheel and 
the novel ballet. Nothing more beautiful, however, has 
ever been seen in London than the two Indian courtyards, 
especially the great one nearest to Earl’s Court. Its 
Indian architecture, being rendered in the purest white 
stucco, having all the effect of marble, surrounds a large 
lake-like tank, over the smooth surface of which glide 
gondolas—oh, Scheherazade !—by electricity. At night 
the place sparkles with fairy lights, and the scene is 
truly charming, reminding one by turns of India and of 
an ideal watering-place with which the ‘ Nonconformist 
conscience ’ has had nothing to do. It is a lively and yet 
not in the least degree vulgar spectacle—another proof, if 
one were wanted, that the rowdyism of the masses in this 
country is dying the death, killed by the mingling of the 
classes with them on a neutral ground of inoffensive recrea- 
tion. We praise the interesting loan collection at its value. 
It is arepresentative but by no means exhaustive illustration 
of Indian art and industry ; and contains many fine things 
—mostly modern, The delightful courtyard beyond, a 
sort of Indian bazaar, is occupied by dealers in Asiatic 
finery, and among them we are glad to notice our old friend: 
Mr. F. P. Bhumgara who has done so much to popularise’ 
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Indian Arts in this country. He has a fine exhibition of 
exquisite Cashmere embroideries, and a superb display of 
Cashmere and Benares brass work both ancient and modern, 
and an immense collection of the quaintest native pottery. 
The depth of colouring and the beauty of the shapes of 
some of the vases, recall and very vividly the ancient 
Greek and Etruscan ceramic ware, which doubtless owed 
its origin to Oriental influences. Be this as it may, we call 
attention to this remarkable exhibit, if only to signal 
certain pitchers from the interior, of the most charming 
designs, and some very cheap cups formed of the coarsest 
clay, but delightfully rich in glaze, dark-blue and paler 
‘sky,’ mixed in a recurring pattern of cobras with inflated 
hoods. Nothing finer of its class can be seen than the 
rare specimens of Cashmere enamel in a large glass-case, 
in which gold, brass, bronze, and silver are employed with 
delightfully quaint results. These are new to the general 
public, and are shown by Messrs. Ardashir and Byranji, of 
Bombay, together with a gorgeous collection of em- 
broideries selected from almost every part of India. Then 
we have Jeypore brasswork and Tanjore silver and gold 
filigree, carved ivories and ebonies, darkwood screens, and 
inlaid furniture, arranged, it must be confessed, with much 
more picturesque effect than they are in the dingy bazaars 
of Ind. 


Passing under a noble gateway of the best period of 
Mongol Art we next find ourselves in the Indian village 
designed with consummate taste by Mr. Purdon Clarke who 
has incorporated in the plaster work many original carved 
window and door frames of great artistic value, ‘ kindly 
lent by the Indian Department of the South Kensington 
Museum.’ The Cairene Street at the Paris Exhibition of 
1889 is left far behind by this elaborate reproduction of 
Indian village life. It may be idealised, but the effect it 
produces is nevertheless singularly realistic. We have not 
space this week to mention in detail the little Burmese 
theatre or the many native side shows which help to 
complete the enchanting illusion. The carpet factory 
established by Bontor and Co. is worth seeing. It gives 
one a fair idea how genuine Eastern carpets are made. 
The patience of the native who works about two square 
inches a day at the reproduction of a superb Beejapore 
carpet of the sixteenth century is to say the least exemplary. 
The original is a marvellous old carpet still prized in the 
Assur Mahul Palace at Beejapore. Copying a carpet like 
this, a masterpiece of design and colouring, is equal to 
copying a picture by Botticelli or Carpaccio, and it takes 
longer. Elephants and camels, and the quaint little dwarf 
cattle, add to the picture in which nothing is ugly but 
man. Frankly, the hideousness of our modern costume 
stands out in offensive ugliness against this fairy-like 
background. The spacious gardens beyond the village are 
more than ordinarily pretty, especially at night,when without 
any exaggeration the scene from the lawn of the Welcome 
Club may be described in the conventional phrase as 
‘ baffling description.’ 

The famous Great Wheel but a few days ago carried 
the Princess of Wales, who, together with nearly every 
member of the Royal Family, made the first ascension. 
The view from the top is not so fine as might be 
expected. London is too far off, and West Kensington is 
not particularly monumental. Accommodating to royalty, 
the wheel has proved fractious to the ruck of mortals 
and has positively refused to budge. This uncompro- 
mising humour we have reason to believe will be remedied 
ere long. Meantime Mr. Kiralfy and his friends are 


working hard to render yet more attractive the splendid 
holiday resort they have organised for the benefit of the 
countless toilers in our midst who cannot afford to go 
beyond London and its neighbourhood, During the hot 
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weather the charming arcades of the Indian Exhibition 
have proved a perfect godsend to hundreds of thousands of 
people, especially at night, when our parks, being left in 
darkness, are haunts of crime and vice to be shunned by 
respectable people, however much they may long for a 
breath of fresh air, Perhaps some day our Solons and 
preachers will discern that there is nothing vice dreads so 
much as light. It flies from before an electric or gas lamp 


_as though it were the fiery sword of the Avenging Angel. 


Temptation and opportunity are the parents of evil doing, 
Now whatever the temptation may be, opportunity is apt 
to be baffled by a 50,000 candle lamp! Turn on the light, 
gentlemen, and you will soon make your parks as respec- 
table as Mr. Imre Kiralfy’s Exhibition. R. D. 


MAN TO MAN 


(A Letter under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 


Caractacus Chambers, London, 
20th July, 1895, 
My Dear Percy, 


I do not know what the Duke of Wellington's 
precise feelings were after Waterloo, but I can imagine 
those of his aide-de-camps. No doubt in 1815 they 
precisely coincided with mine in 1895—feelings which 
may be briefly Liebiged into ‘Thank God the battle’s 
over. And, as you already know, by some strange and 
inexplicable circumstance Bluffer has been returned M.P. 
for Skateport. I do not wonder at the defeat of Land- 
graben because he swallowed fads as some people do pills, 
but I little thought that Lord Gerfalcon would be re- 
turned at the bottom of the poll. His wife’s charming 
voice failed to get him a majority. Indeed, as Mr. Bath- 
brick, chairman of Bluffer’s Old Skateport Committee, 
remarked, ‘The higher her ladyship sang the lower his 
lordship went on the election day.’ I need scarcely 
remark that Oliver Cribb never troubled the voters, but 
with an effrontery which did him infinite credit as a 
diplomatist called for three cheers for the new member 
when the returning officer, who suffered painfully from a 
surfeit of coughdrops (no disrespect to the Anointed of 
Battersea) declared the result to be: 


Bluffer . : , . . . . 1165 
Landgraben . ‘ ‘ , , ‘ 1025 
Gerfalcon . , ° ‘ ° ° , 965 


Inasmuch as there were only ten cases of known imper- 
sonation, and forty-seven spoiled votes the triangular duel 
had been conducted on fairly reasonable grounds. The Old 
Skateporters got tipsy in condoling with Mr. John Morley, 
and the New Skateporters waxed equally hilarious in cele- 
brating the return of a Government which did not depend 
on tea and toast for its elevation to office. Nevertheless | 
must honestly confess that I view Bluffer’s return with con- 
siderable misgiving. He is, as you gathered from his 
address, so pigheaded that I fully expect him to form a 
Fifth Party ranking next to the little group of which Mr. 
‘Tommy’ Bowles is so officious a member. But apart 
from Bluffer there are other reasons for rejoicing at the 
result of the elections. Could any greater benefit have 
been granted to a long-suffering nation than the expulsion 
from St. Stephen’s of Conybeare and Alpheus Cleophas 
Morton? The news seems too good to be true, when 
one considers that persons presumably gifted with sanity 
have repeatedly returned these champion bores and ‘ fad- 
dists’ to Westminster. ‘The lamentations of the Radical 
Press cannot but afford the heartiest amusement to the 
winning side. These journals went into the fray like so many 
Don Quixotes. They have found the popular windmill too 
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strong and now they are whining like whipped curs. The 
only man who writes like a man is ‘ Labby,’ M.P. He says 
that he was a Jonah in the streets of Nineveh. As I believe 
that he is a particularly bad sailor I trust that he will not have 
any further experience of the Radical whale’s belly into 
which he should never have been swallowed. London and 
Lancashire require at least twenty more seats. Why, even 
the Isle of Wight, which Sir Richard Webster so ably 
represents, has with seventy-eight thousand inhabitants to 
be outvoted by a dozen wretched constituencies on the 
other side of St. George’s Channel. Sir Richard Webster, 
by the way, had the contest in the Isle of Wight been very 
close, might have lost his seat, owing to the crass stupidity 
of a polling-clerk who omitted to stamp no less than 
seventeen polling tickets duly signed in favour of Sir 
Richard. However, this distinguished lawyer is just the 
man to draft a short Bill providing for the correction of 
such culpable negligence. Sir Richard was unfortunate 
moreover in other respects. Many of his yachtsmen sup- 
porters were away, and T'he Golden Eagle, despatched to and 
from Shornclitfe Camp by Sir Samuel Scott, got to Cowes too 
late with her cargo of ‘blue and crimson’ voters. I met a 
well-known Irishman the other day, who gave a 
funny reason for the lesson of the polls, ‘It wasn’t 
Home Rule which did us, but Cromwell. If we'd voted 
for that blessed statue—which could have been so easily 
dynamited—Lord Rosebery would have had a majority.’ 
As to all the rubbish which has been spoken and _ printed 
about dissension in the Government camp, don’t you 
believe it. Lord Salisbury is not the Premier to be 
deceived by the attacks on some of his colleagues. The 
fact of the matter is, that the Gladstonians have now to 
allow, in secret if not on the house-tops, that the Duke of 
Devonshire, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Goschen were right 
and that they were wrong—and gall and wormwood are 
not pleasant provender for the four-footed animals who 
have been ploughing the sand of the sea-shore. 

Almost the first thing which the Queen did on arrival 
at Osborne was to call on Sir Henry Ponsonby at Osborne 
Cottage. It is regrettable to have to repeat that this 
excellent and widely respected gentleman is still in the 
same condition and unable to recognise any one. Occasion- 
ally there is a gleam of hope with regard tu his restoration 
to mental health, but unfortunately it vanishes almost as 


soon as it appears. Princess Louise (Marchioness of 


Lorne) has been unremitting in her inquiries and 
personal attention, ever since Sir Henry's unhappy 
seizure. 

The Shahzada is so enamoured of England and its insti- 
tutions that he has been delaying his departure day after 
day and I learn on the best authority that he only made 
up his mind to pack up after the reception of some very 
peremptory missives from his father the Ameer. The 
young prince has made an excellent impression on us and 
it is to be hoped that he will convey back to Afghanistan 
a similar view of ourselves. The restoration of Dorchester 
House to its former state will not be a difficult task, as the 
Shahzada’s arrangements were of the simplest character. 
The appointment of M. Lessar to a post at the Russian 
Embassy in London is a move on the part of Muscovite 
diplomacy, which should not be overlooked when you con- 
sider the visit of the Shahzada and the great and good 
majority at the disposal of Lord Salisbury. M. Lessar, 
who has proved himself to be utterly unscrupulous in 
international questions, is a trump card in a weak hand, in 
so far as the Afghan frontier is concerned. 

I am glad that my old friend de Brazza, the French 
explorer in Africa, is about to be married and give up his 
dangerous vocation. De Brazza is of Italian extraction, 
but a typical Frenchman in gaiety and bonhomie. His 
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fiancée is a French lady, Mlle. de Chambrun, of great 


accomplishments and sympathetic nature. I well remem- 
ber the first time de Brazza was about to start for Africa. 
It was during the presidency of Marshal MacMahon, and 
he lived in two rooms at the top of a house close to the 
Faubourg. ‘Thanks to a ‘friend at Court’ I was enabled 
to spend a very pleasant morning with this intelligent and 
intrepid explorer, and I subsequently wrote an account 
(with his approval) of his designs and methods in a great 
London daily paper, which same account, translated in 
French, was published three days afterwards by the 
Journal Officiel. 

The death of Lord Donnington reminds Leicestershire 
folk of the fact that but for the presence of mind of a 
certain Leicester banker Donnington Park would have 
slipped from the possession of the Hastings family. The 
late Marquis was practically sold up, and the man in 
possession refused any redemption save cash. The banker 
went up to London and brought the huge sum only just in 
time. 

The new Duke of Hamilton was as you know but a 
distant cousin of his predecessor and was formerly in the 
navy. He isa bachelor and suffers from paralysis, but is 
of charming disposition. He is carefully tended by his 
sisters, who will, I understand, be raised to the rank of 
duke’s daughters, almost the highest in the scale of female 
precedence. Which reminds me that the other day I 
picked up on a bookstall a volume of Burke’s Peerage for 
1829, which not only contains a portrait of the First 
Gentleman in Europe, but also an engraving of ‘ Peers in 
parliamentary robes,’ which reminds the inspector of to- 
day of a collection of gentlemen’s gentlemen in petticoats. 
It would contrast splendidly with a picture representing 
modern peeresses in ‘rational’ garments. The combina- 
tion might have as excellent a sale as that of the cheap 
cucumbers now hawked about the streets of this long- 
suffering metropolis. ‘Yet cucumbers,’ said a philosopher, 
‘suggest salmon.’ ‘But of what use suggestion without 
digestion?’ remarked a bystander. Sir William Har- 
court’s facial cheek is now known as ‘the Celtic fringe.’— 
Yours truly, Hat o’ true Wynp. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


{O Mr. Austin Dobson is about to join the ranks of the 
‘Limited Edition’ band. There is no reason why he 
should not join it: for the general public there are his 
Old World Idylls and his At the Sign of the Lyre, which 
contain the bulk of his poetic outcome, and, | presume, are 
still obtainable, and will always be so. It should be the 
ambition of a poet, I think, to be known and loved by the 
many ; but if he chooses to issue an edition of his verse in 
special guise, at high price, and of small dimensions, why 
should he not? The flow of Mr. Dobson's poetical inspira- 
tion appears to be arrested ; it is natural that he should 
now consider himself ‘ranged’ and busy himself with 
livres de luxe. The new edition, we are told, is to include 
all the verse by which he desires to be remembered. That 
a poet should wish to suppress that portion of his work of 
which he is not proud is to be expected; but happily the 
printed word remains. Lovers of poetry like to do their 
own selecting: sometimes they cannot bring themselves to 
approve of the poet’s choice. 
Take Mr. Dobson for example. Once upon a time he 
wrote the following :— 
Rose, in the hedge-row grown, 
Where the scent of the fresh sweet hay 
Comes up from the fields new-mown, 
You know it—you know it—alone, 
So I gather you here to-day. 
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For here—was it not here, say ? 
That she came by the woodland way, 
And my heart with a hope unknown 
Rose ? 


Ah, yes !—with her bright hair blown, 
And her eyes like the skies of May, 
And her steps like the rose-leaves strewn 
Where the winds in the rose-trees play — 
It was here—O my love~my own 
Rose ! 


This appeared originally in a weekly paper, but it has 
never, I believe, been re-printed by Mr. Dobson. Why? 
For two reasons, I fancy—because the poem is not quite 
correct in ‘form,’ is not a rondeau of the classic type ; and 
secondly, because of the punning use to which the word 
‘Rose’ is put. But who cares for either reason? The 
little lyric, I venture to say, is charming, and, for my own 
part, it will always be one of my most cherished possessions, 

I am so fortunate, I may add, as to possess copies of the 
first edition of Mr. Dobson’s Vignettes in Rhyme (1873), 
very properly dedicated to Anthony Trollope, who printed 
Mr. Dobson’s first verses in his forgotten magazine, Saint 
Paul's; of the first edition of Proverbs in Porcelain 
(1877)—a highly-valued gift from the Author ; and of the 
second edition of the Proverbs (1878), which is not quite 
identical with the first. 

I have not read the tale by Miss Anderson called 
Othello’s Occupation, but I gather that it professes to tell 
the story of the Moor previous to his appearance in 
Shakespeare’s tragedy. The idea has, so far as my reading 
and memory will carry me, the merit of freshness. We 
have had sequels in plenty, but imaginative prologues of 
this sort are, I believe, new to fiction. Of course Lady 
Martin, in her book on Shakespeare’s heroines, has in- 
dulged in certain speculations as to their life before they 
came upon the mimic scene; but that is something less 
ambitious than the task attempted by the author of 
Othello’s Occupation, who should now set to work and let 
us into the secret of Romeo’s relations with Rosaline 
before he jilted her in Juliet’s favour. 
part of what Miss Anderson has done for Othello was done 
by an English playwright for Dr. Ibsen’s Rosmersholm ; but 
in this case the writer wrought wholly upon the hints 
given by Dr. Ibsen himself. Out of Losmersholm he con- 
structed a dramatic prologue which he called Hosmer of 
Rosmersholm. 

Talking of Othello and of Romeo reminds me that 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus advertise a new edition of Mr. 
Swinburne’s Study of Shakespeare, which made its first 
appearance in 1880. The book will be welcome in its new 
form. I believe it will be found that the text, though 
carefully revised, remains practically as it was, the excisions 
or additions being few. On the other hand, the ‘ Study’ 
will be illuminated by a series of marginal summaries and 
indications, which will happily meet the objections of those 
who have found it not too clear in arrangement and ex- 
position. The original appendices, including the well- 
known skit upon the New Shakespeare Society, will be 
retained. 

Let me add that the Nineteenth Century for August will 
contain an essay by Mr. Swinburne on the ‘ romantic and 
contemporary ’ plays of Thomas Heywood. This, of course, 
is supplementary to the paper by Mr. Swinburne on Hey- 
wood’s historical plays which appeared in Mr. Knowles’s 
magazine some little time ago. The two together form an 
elaborate treatise, in which Heywood’s dramatic outcome 
is for the first time fully analysed, and which may perhaps 
come to be regarded as, on the whole, the most valuable 
of all Mr. Swinburne’s contributions to the literature of 


By the way, some 


dramatic criticism. 
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~ FABLES, BY THE LATE R. L. STEVENSON, | 
See ‘Longman’s Magazine’ for August. 
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REVIEWS 
‘OLD Q’ 


‘Old Q’? A Memoir of William Douglas, Fourth Duke of 
Queensberry, K.T. One of ‘The Fathers of the Turf,’ 
with a Full Account of his Celebrated Matches and Wagers, 
etc. By JOHN ROBERT ROBINSON. London: Low. 


Beyond the fact that he was a wicked old man, who used to 
sit on the balcony of a house in Piccadilly, the majority of the 
present generation know little of the Fourth Duke of Queens- 
berry ; nor can it be expected that a very vivid memory should 
be kept up of one who died eighty-five years ago and was better 
known for his vices than for his virtues. As his biographer 
says, ‘he reached the height of notoriety without having done 
more than one single act worthy of a nation’s praise,’ but ‘he 
was long considered the first figure in the brilliant circle of 
fashion.’ He took a great interest in politics, without putting 
himself to much trouble about them; and he held several 
appointments of one sort or another, having been a Lord of the 
Bedchamber, Vice-Admiral of Scotland, and First Lord of 
Police. The life of this old bachelor was a very selfish one. 
If not a great drinker, he was a prodigious eater, he was very 
immoral, he was an inveterate gambler, and some of his 
enemies did not hesitate to say that he was something of ‘a 
sharper.’ Yet, he had a few redeeming qualities. He could be 
exceedingly agreeable, he was kind to his servants, he was fond of 
music, and he was decidedly astute. Something of his character 
may be learned from the story that, when he inherited Drum- 
lanrig on the death of his cousin, he ordered the ‘factor ’ to have 
all the late Duke’s old horses, which had been turned out for 
life in the park, sold by auction, with the result that his pre- 
decessor’s old favourites ‘were seen dragging overladen carts 
until death put an end to their’ miseries. 

The Duke incurred great odium in the North by cutting down 
all the timber that was worth anything on his Scotch estates, 
to provide money for a young lady in whom he was interested, 
and for this act of Vandalism he was soundly rated by two 
poets. Burns wrote :— 

How shall I sing Drumlanrig's grace, 
Discarded remnant of a race, 
Once great in martial glory ? 
His forbears' virtues all contrasted, 
The very name of Douglas blasted—~ 
His that inverted glory. 
And again : 
The worm that gnaw'd my bonnie trees— 
That reptile wears a ducal crown ; 
with much more to the same effect ; while Wordsworth com- 
posed a sonnet in contempt of the ‘ Degenerate Douglas,’ that 
‘unworthy lord,’ who 
—— could send forth word 
To level with the dust a noble horde, 
A brotherhood of venerable trees, 
Leaving an ancient dome, and towers like these, 
Beggared and outraged ! 
After all, so selfish a man could scarcely be expected to care 
much for the trees on a property which he had given up 
visiting. For many years he lived entirely in London except 
when he went to Richmond or Newmarket. When asked 
whether he did not find London very dull when everybody was 
out of town he replied, ‘There’s more people about London 
than in the country.’ 

The bleak heath at Newmarket was much more to the Duke 
of Queensberry’s taste than the ‘sheltered places, bosoms, 
nooks, and bays,’ which Wordsworth abused him for denuding 
in the north. He ran horses throughout the second half of the 
eighteenth century, as well as for a few years on either side of 
it, and he was an active member of the Jockey Club as late as 
1806. His stud appears to have been more numerous than 
brilliant ; but it included horses by such ancient celebrities as 
Pot8os, Highflyer, Whisky, and King Fergus, as well as a 
granddaughter of the Godolphin Arabian. His chief winnings 
seem to have been in matches, such as one in 1761 against a 
horse of Sir John Moor’s over the Beacon Course (a little more 
than four miles) for 2000 guineas. At onetime he often rode 
races himself, and after coming in first for a match against 
the Duke of Hamilton, ‘owners up,’ he was disqualified for 
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not being able to ‘draw the weight.’ On another occasion his 
jockey was caught in the act of relieving himself of some 
dead weight before a race and receiving it back again from 
the hands of an accomplice at the end of it ; and when ques- 
tioned by the owner of the defeated horse he declared that 
he had committed the fraud at the instigation of his master. 
The irate loser, who was an Irish peer, immediately challenged 
Queensberry, or rather Lord March as he then was, to fight a 
duel with him on the following morning. On arriving at the 
scene of battle Lord March perceived that the Irishman had 
brought with him a polished oak coffin, with his victim’s name 
and date of decease already engraven upon its plate, which 
so terrified the prospective Duke as to induce him to make a 
humble apology. 

Racing, cards and dice were not the only mediums of Lord 
March’s wagers. He once won a match against time by 
having a four-wheeled carriage driven nineteen miles in six and 
a half minutes under the hour. Healso bet that he would have 
a letter conveyed fifty miles in an hour, and this match he won 
by having the letter enclosed in a cricket ball, which was 
thrown from one to another by twenty carefully selected 
cricketers arranged in a circle. Among his other wagers was 
one to find a man who would eat more at a sitting than any 
other that cou'd be produced. He was unable to witness this 
interesting contest himself; so he sent a representative, who 
wrote to announce the result, as follows :—‘ Your man beat his 
antagonist by a pig and an apple-pie.’ As Lord March, he 
occasionally found it difficult to pay his bets and wagers ; but as 
Duke of Queensberry he always kept a balance of £100,000 at 
his bankers. Modern bankers must wish that dukes in the 
present day were possessed of this eccentric habit. The 
duke in question had three other habits which were little 
more common in the eighteenth, and the first few years of 
the nineteenth, century. He smoked a great deal; he dined 
as late as seven o’clock, and his dinners ‘were served 
4 la Russe.’ He died at the age of eighty-five, and his 
body was buried beneath the communion table of St. James’s 
Church, Piccadilly. His will was a curiosity. There were 
twenty-five home-made codicils to it, many of them being 
written on half-sheets of notepaper. The largest legacy was 
one of £150,000 to the Marchese Fagniani’s daughter, who 
married Lord Yarmouth, afterwards third Marquis of Hertford. 
Into the question of the parentage of this lady, which is fully 
discussed in these pages, it is needless for us to enter. The 
legacy duty paid on his estate, which by the way ‘was dragged 
into Chancery, amounted to £120,000. When his wine was 
sold at Christie’s, it excited very keen competition, and twelve 
dozens of Tokay made 96 guineas per dozen. The balcony in 
which he used to sit in Piccadilly was removed soon after his 
death, to admit of his house being converted into two, Nos. 138 
and 139, one of which was inhabited by Lord Byron. 

Some of the chief interests in the life of the Duke of Queens- 
berry have been sacrificed by Mr. Robinson for the benefit of 
‘the general reader.’ Although not himself a politician, it is 
evident from his letters that the Duke was greatly interested in 
politics ; but the author is terribly afraid of introducing any- 
thing ‘too political for these pages.’ The consequence is that, 
without a good deal of external knowledge of the times, it 
would be difficult to realise the position of the subject of the 
biography. Again, some notice of the breeding of the race- 
horses of such a father-of-the-turf would have been of great 
interest, not only to racing-men, but also to hunting-men, as 
well as to others who have to do with, or care for, well-bred 
horses. ‘This is omitted in the interest of the general reader. 
Then Mr. Robinson says, ‘ The classic races, such as the “ Two 
Thousand,” “Derby,” “ Oaks,” etc., are now termed, did not 
exist ; so that if an owner desired to win a big stake, he had to 
provide it himself by making a match.’ Strictly speaking, this 
is true of the year concerning which the author was at the 
moment writing, 1767 ; but the first St. Leger was run in 1776, 
the first Oaks in 1779, and the first Derby in 1780; therefore, 
as the Duke went on racing until 1805, he had ample oppor- 
tunities of winning these races, and it would have been 
interesting to have learned something of his attempts at doing 
sO. 

Severe simplicity is not the most striking feature of Mr. 
Robinson’s literary style. Here is a specimen of it. ‘ Having 
attained notoriety by one contest with Father Time, by whose 
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defeat he had earned racing fame, Lord March entered, in 1753, 
on another attempt again to lower the colours of the synchro- 
nising deity. The daily papers are called ‘the diurnal papers’ ; 
horses and playing-cards must needs be ‘the gee-gees’ and 
‘the pasteboards’ ; and a dishonest jockey is not a very ‘clean 
potato.’ Here and there are curious sentences. What, for 
instance, can this mean? ‘This extract is sufficient to show 
that Lord March’s propensities did not escape Thackeray’s 
research for imparting into works of fiction by the celebrated 
novelist. What, again, is meant by engagements catching the 
judge’s eye? ‘1794 was, as a racing year, humiliating to the 
Duke, as, out of seventeen engagements, not one caught the 
judge’s eye.’ But these are only minor blemishes on what 
is after all a capital sketch of an interesting figure in English 
society of the last century. 


THE VARIETY STAGE 


A History of the Music Hails from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. By CHARLES DOUGLAS STUART and A. J. 
PARK. London: Unwin. 


The object—an object very successfully attained—of Messrs. 
Stuart and Park’s work is best described by an extract from 
their preface, in which they tell us that ‘they have endeavoured 
to deal in a bright, chatty and anecdotal manner, not only with 
the music-halls of the past and present, but also with the pic- 
turesque and variegated profession which has called them into 
existence ; and while presenting to the statistician, the anti- 
quarian, and the student of domestic history a substantial and 
painstaking work of research, they have tried to render at the 
same time a graphic panorama of the variety world as it is 
to-day.’ Ifthe language here is something in the Ercles’ vein, 
yet ig its essence the description of the book’s aims conveys 
fairly enough what the book is. It is certainly full of pains- 
taking and accurate research, and is probably unique as a 
history of the development of the music-hall. It is also 
decidedly amusing, though from its very nature somewhat 
sating, if taken all at once. But then who but a reviewer would 
dream of taking it all at once? And even to him it affords 
such a deal of curious entertainment and information as carries 
him comfortably over the necessarily dry parts and the feeling 
of sameness. 

The authors begin with the days when Bunn was at Drury 
Lane, Phelps at Sadler’s Wells, Macready at Covent Garder, 
and Ducrow at Astley’s. The which reminds one of a servant 
at a house where Macready paid a visit after his retirement. 
The servant, a great playgoer, recognised him, and after he 
had gone away said, ‘Lor, mum! it give me quite a turn to 
see Mr. Macready again. I always did say as how he and Mr. 
Ducrow was the very ’eads of the profession!’ But to return 
to our authors. Vauxhall was then the greatest and best of 
the pleasure-gardens ; and among the tea-gardens were The 
Old Milestone, in what is now Goswell Street; Whales’s, in 

Bayswater ; the White Conduit House, in Clerkenwell ; Bag- 
nigge Wells, and Highbury Barn. Whales’s, we learn, was the 
scene of the first appearance of Flexmore, the celebrated clown 
(who was, by-the-bye, at one time a kind of opponent of Gri- 
maldi). The White Conduit House is, like Vauxhall, celebrated 
in Miss Burneys’s Evelina, though only by a passing’ mention ; 
and in Bell and Son’s excellent edition, ‘ with an introduction 
and notes by Annie Raine Ellis, there is a note which runs 
thus: ‘White Conduit House, a kind of minor Vauxhall, where 
cakes and cream were eaten in gardens early in this century. 
The house, which was pulled down in 1848, took its name 
from a conduit which had supplied the Charterhouse with 
water.’ From the same source we have as to Bagnigge Wells: 
‘ Bagnigge Wells, Cold Bath Fields. A kind of minor Vauxhall, 
much frequented formerly by the lower sort of tradesmen ; 


opened in 1767.’ And yet again, as to Vauxhall: ‘ Vauxhall, 


once New Spring Gardertis, a fashionable place of resort from 


1661 almost to the end of the reign of George III. The price 
of admission was one shilling up to the summer of 1798, when 
it was raised to two shillings.’ Evelina’s very disagreeable 
adventure in ‘the dark walks’ will be remembered. The 
Vauxhall of the ‘thirties’ was, of course, a very different place, 
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little Nadab the Improvvisatore in Zhe Newcomes, made his 
first appearance, and here used to appear Mrs. Bland, the 
ballad vocalist. 

The second chapter of ‘ The Variety Stage’ takes us to other 
haunts celebrated of Thackeray. Messrs. Stuart and Park 
identify ‘ The Cave of Harmony’ with the Coal Hole, and ‘ The 
Back Kitchen’ with the Cyder Cellars. They do not mention, 
what has been often stated, that Ross with his ‘Sam Hall’ was 
the prototype of Hodgen in Pendennis. In subsequent chapters 
we hear of the Eagle (which was made to rhyme with weazel 
in a once popular song, and which figures in Sketches by Boz), 
of the Union, the Bower, the Albert, and the Swan Tavern. It 
is certainly very curious to compare the salaries paid then with 
those paid now. In most cases ‘an artiste was generally remu- 
nerated for his services by the evening, his modest honorarium 
being somewhat augmented by a stipulated number of gratuitous 
drinks.” And at most places it was not customary for a singer 
or entertainer to appear more than three times a week at the 
same place. ‘The Grapes was an exception to this rule, Mr, 
Pearce, the proprietor, engaging his company for the week at 
a fixed salary—thirty shillings being the price paid to really 
good “turns.”’ ‘Further on we come to the Canterbury, of the 
varying fortunes of which a very interesting account is given 
from the days when the proprietor went in for high-class music 
down to the present day. 

It seems that the first music-hall to contest the growing 
popularity of the Canterbury was Weston’s, after which came 
the old South London, which not long after 1880 passed into 
the hands of Mrs. Poole, who there produced ‘ some beautifully 
and artistically mounted tableaux vivants,’ about which it does 
not appear that there was so much fuss as about the more 
modern and doubiless yet more artistic productions. More 
curious than the history of many places of variety entertain- 
ment is that of the Alhambra. Messrs. Stuart and Park recall 
to our memory the days when it was the Panopticon, a kind of 
Polytechnic Institution, with the special attraction of a ‘fairy 
fountain ’—a very pretty forerunner on a small scale of the 
Fisheries fountains—and the later days when it was turned 
into a circus, the excellence of which deserved a word of praise 
from the authors. There were capital pantomimes given in 
the ring at Christmas, and for a time a great attraction was a 
wonderfully trained black bull belonging to and educated by, 
if we recollect rightly, Costello. Far better remembered, 
however, than the circus are the performances of Leotard, 
who has certainly never been excelled as a trapezist working 
alone. 

In another branch of their subject the authors take us back 
to the days of some once famous comic-singers, among them 
Stead, ‘ The Cure,’ of whom it is sad to learn that he never 
made a second success, and died in great poverty. Widely 
different were the fortunes of Vance— the Great Vance ’—who 
died in 1889 ‘in active pursuit of his calling, having had a 
career of unbroken success. Then there was Leybourne with 
‘Champagne Charlie’ and ‘She danced like a Fairy, and 
various others ; and then we come to a history of ‘ Music-hall 
Agencies,’ to a well-digested chapter on ‘Legislation and the 

Halls,’ to a sketch of ‘artistes’ ,of the present day, to other 
matters of interest, and to a modest ‘conclusion,’ the worst 
thing in which is a hopeless blunder in prosody thrust into the 
tempora mutaniur quotation. As has been said, the book is 
not only entertaining, but it will be of great use for reference. 


THE CONSTABLE IN THE CRIMEA 


The Crimean War from First to Last. By General Sir DANIEL 
Lysons, G.C.B. London: Murray. 


‘Dodgy Dan’ is still a name to conjure by amongst tacticians, 
yet how many of those who have chuckled over countless wily 
works wrought in the vicinity of Czsar’s Camp and the Fox 
Hills recalled that the Constable of the Tower was the first 
British soldier to leap ashore at ‘Old Fort’ and shared ‘from 
first to last’ with the 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers the perils and 
glories of the Crimean campaign. More than an average of 
either fell to his lot, as is modestly related in this volume of 
letters, written home to his mother and sisters, and filled with 


as was the ‘ Vite Condick’ from the White Conduit House of facts of value to the world at large. For it is indeed in such 
Evelina’s time, 


It was here that Sloman, the original of 


epistles that the truth which does not, according to Hamley, 
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always rise to the surface in official despatches, nor even in 
newspaper narratives, is to be found lurking. General Lysons 
is healthily outspoken without being captiously critical. He 
recognised at the outset the cankers of acalm world and a long 
peace on the British army organisation, and marvelled how, 
with the blunders of the Staff, the men could work at all. Yet 
on the eve of landing he observes, with characteristic English 
assurance, ‘the attack will be heavy work, no one knowing what 
numbers they have against us; but we shall thrash them some- 
how, that’s certain.’ At the Alma, where the regiment lost its 
colonel and seven other officers, only five being unwounded, he 
acted as Assistant Adjutant-General to the Second Division. 
His clear and practical description of the battle abounds in 
such quaint incidental touches as those of Captain Forman’s 
little dog chasing and barking at the round shot as they bowled 
past him along the iurf, the French soldiers sitting quietly down 
on a bank to eat their dinner, and the British infantryman 
struck down by cholera during the action and stolidly rejecting 
Lysons’s profferred flask with the remark, ‘Thank you, sir ; it 
would be wasting it ; I am dying.’ 

At the commencement of the investment of Sebastopol he 
was ‘confident of final success, and sanguine as to the small 
amount of loss considering the magnitude of the undertaking,’ 
and on October 12 still thought the place would fall within a 
fortnight. But within a month he wrote how every one was 
‘getting down in the mouth about the whole affair,’ and by May 
was complaining that we were ° still fighting away every night in 
our trenches and losing men apparently to no purpose, whilst 
generals and engineers were scratching their heads and looking 
bewildered.’ The commanders he described as quite ‘ flabber- 
gasted, and having given up all idea of doing anything. He 
tells in detail the terrible story of trench life, the nights of toil 
in mud, and sentry-go in wind and rain; the scant slumber, 
snatched in soaked clothes on sodden ground under a tent 
leaking like a sieve; the short rations, rendered still less sus- 
taining by lack of fuel to cook with. His regiment suffered 
woefully. In December he had only three hundred and eleven 
men fit for duty, despite drafts of recruits who landed but to 
die. On January Ist he wrote : ‘ Day and night I am at work 
bodily and mentally, endeavouring to invent means of carrying 
on the duties of the regiment and keep up a semblance of dis- 
cipline. I am without officers, and can hardly get a sergeant 
to do any work, and no wonder, poor fellows—night after 
night in the trenches, up to their ankles in mud, and always wet 
through.’ 

At the end of the month his effectives had shrunk to 206, but, 
improved matters and fresh drafts brought up the strength of 
his command, till in July he could turn out 500 duty men under 
the Red Dragon. But it was ‘ more like a newly raised militia 
regiment officered from the higher classes in a public school ; 
such perfect children and so supremely ignorant of everything con- 
nected with their duty.’ One ensign had joined from Winchester, 
and ‘ was obliged to ask leave of the headmaster to go up and 
dine at his own mess after he got his commission, But, as 
General Lysons puts it, they went ‘ staggering along,’ he setting 
his men to work to burn bricks and build hospitals and ovens, 
and himself going in for housebuilding and carpentering to the 
damage of his fingers. Yet there were not lacking incidents 
worthy of the pages of Froissart. After the night attack of 
March 22 there was an armistice for the burial of the 
dead : ‘While the flag of truce was flying a Russian officer of 
artillery went up to ask Sir Richard Airey if General Dakers, 
commanding the English artillery, was on the ground. On 
Sir Richard answering in the negative, the officer said : “ Your 
68-pounder gun, that your people call Jenny, is a beautiful 
gun, but we think we have one as good in that embrasure,” 
pointing to the Mamelon; “and we should like to have a 
fair duel with her.” Airey took up the challenge at once, and 
everything was arranged for twelve o’clock noon next day. 
When the time arrived all the batteries on both sides ceased 
firing. A large number of officers, French and English, were 
assembled at our look-out station behind the 21-gun battery, 
to look on. Our sailors’ gun detachment mounted on their 
parapet and took off their hats, saluting the Russians. The 
Russians returned the compliment. The English gun was 
given the first shot as the senior gun ; it struck the side of the 
Russian embrasure. Then they fired,a very good shot too. 
The third shot from Jenny went clear through the Russian 
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embrasure, and up went two gabiops. The blue-jackets jumped 
up on their parapet and cheered, thinking they had beaten their 
opponents. Nota bit. A minute afterwards down went the 
gabions and out came the Russian gun again. Several more shots 
were fired from both sides, all very good ones. Jenny got a 
nasty thump, but it did her no harm. At length, I think the 
seventh shot from our side, we saw the Russian gun knocked 
clean over. Our fellows cheered vociferously, and the 
Russians mounted their parapet and took off their hats in ac- 
knowledgment of their defeat. All the batteries then opened 
again. Thus ended the great gun duel.’ 

Or take the instance when ‘ Captain Peel ordered one of his 
captains of a gun to the rear, he having been wounded in the 
left hand. He was found sitting in a corner a few minutes after 
with his hand all shattered and the tears rolling down his 
cheeks saying, “It is a shame that a poor fellow like me 
shouldn’t be allowed to fight his own gun ; it’s not the hand I 
pull with.” Ships’ guns are fired with a lock that is pulled by a 
long string or lanyard.’ 

The writer is inseparably associated with the two-fold assault 
on the Russian position, which led to the transformation in 
camp of Dan Lysons into Redan Lysons. He thus tells in a 
letter to his sister his share in that of June 18, when command- 
ing a mixed force of 800 men ordered to support the stormers : 
‘At daybreak the French signal was given, and they went 
on; then ours was given. I took out my men at once and 
advanced across the open. The moment we went out a 
perfect storm of grapeshot whistled out from every side. I 
had to advance about 800 yards under this fire; my officers and 
men fell by dozens. Pack was leading the 7th Fusiliers close 
tome. I soon overtook the storming party which was halted 
from the severity of the fire. I then led up all that could follow 
as far as the abattis, close to the Redan—poor Forman of the 
Rifle Brigade was lying dead in the branches of the trees— 
there I found we had not enough men to make a charge with, 
so I ordered them to lie down and wait for the two other 
attacking parties, but they were unsuccessful. Nearly all the 
men round me were killed or wounded ; poor old Yeo was shot 
dead asI was going up to speak to him. At last I was left 
with five or six menand then thought it was high time to be off ; 
we were the last to go in. They fired at us all the way back, 
but I only got one graze of a grape-shot across the knee. I 
am lying on my bed to prevent inflammation coming on, but 
expect to be all right to-morrow or next day.’ 

He describes at length how in the second attack on 8th Sep- 
tember, General Codrington asked him to get in at the flank of 
the Redan with a wing of his regiment, how he formed up five 
and a half companies, who advanced beautifully, ‘the young 
smooth-faced boys of officers in front waving their swords’ ; how 
round shot and grape poured on them from the batteries 
and the Russians manning the parapet fired down on them 
as they passed the salient angle where Windham and the 
remnant of the attacking parties were still ‘hanging on like 
bees,’ and how when close to the ditch near the re-entering 
angle he was knocked over by a ballin the thigh. When he 
looked round he found he had about two dozen men with him, 
whilst the ground over which he had passed was covered with 
dead and wounded. Finding it impossible to form the men, 
he hobbled back without further harm, but with his force 
diminished by fourteen officers and one hundred and ninety- 
seven non-commissioned officers and men killed, wounded and 
missing out of about three hundred. He warmly expresses his 
disgust at the report which appeared in the Zmes, observing:— 
‘It has evidently been dictated by some one who knew 
nothing of what was going on on one side of the field. He 
puts my regiment in a place, and under circumstances that they 
had nothing to do with. We attacked by ourselves, over 
ground no one else ever attempted to approach, and so far from 
our men being separated from their officers they fought fell and 
died together.’ - 

Headds that he believes that Pelissier never expected or 
intended them to take the Redan, but would not say so lest 
the British should not make a sufficiently obstinate attack if 
they knew it was only a feint. He distinctly confirms the 
view that the show made by the French was a surface one, due 
in a great measure to the histrionic ability of their nation. 
Writing from Gallipoli where five thousand English troops had 
been landed in a positively starving state with no commis- 
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satist, no genérals, no staff, no mules, and in fact no organisa- 
tion whatever, he describes the French army as arriving and 
disenibarking ‘by divisions ‘and brigades, with their generals 
and full staff, commissariat, provisions, mules for everybody, 
pack-saddles, all complete and ready to march the'moment they 
landed without the slightest confusion.’ Later on in the 
trenches he notes that the French ‘have got fine thick coats 
with hoods lined with fur to go on picket with, good shelter, 
everything they want, whilst our men are many of them bare- 
foot and all in rags,’ and further extols the superior medical 
staff of our Allies. But he subsequently observes that ‘since 
the French have come to our side of the attack they have fallen 
completely in our estimation, they are backward and not to be 
depended upon in any way. Our regimental establishments 
are far better than theirs, our men better off. . . . They cer- 
tainly are not the men we took them for.’ The fact was they 
could not stay, and whilst our troops were only toughened by 
trials out of which grew moreover an improvised and haphazard 
comfort, their feebler folk and minutely elaborated system gave 
way under the continued strain. At the review before Luders 
in April 1855 the French claimed to show two hundred guns and 
ninety thousand men, which when counted shrank to ninety 
and to thirty thousand respectively. We had on parade thirty- 
four thousand infantry, eighty-eight guns complete in every- 
thing and splendidly horsed, and a land transport infinitely 
superior to theirs. 

‘General Lysons is judiciously reticent about his superiors. 
Of Lord Raglan he remarks that ‘ whatever people may think 
of him as a general everybody respected him and loved him as 
an individual.’ Codrington he speaks of warmly. Simpson he 
describes as a very good man, a long-headed Scotsman,’ 
but doubts his having ‘dash enough or genius enough to con- 
ceive and carry outa grand scheme.’ Airey is ‘a very good 
man,’ and Sir George Brown is sketched as ‘ doing his: best to 
bully everybody into his place; a fine old soldier, but rather 
crusted.’ He assures his mother that the Crimean heroes in 
the Crimea were a very different set of men from those away 
in England, and that the latter were so far unrecognised by 
their comrades in the field that none of these for the time 
being liked to wear the medal, as it was considered ‘the mark 
of a man having been in England away from his duty.’ 


MR. WELLDON’S REALISTIC NOVEL 


Gera’d Eversley’s Friendship. By the Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON, 
London : Smith Elder. 


The much enduring reviewer is not unfrequently confronted 
by the question of Epictetus. Everything, the philosopher said, 
has two handles ; the essential is to take it by the right handle. 
Perhaps he omitted one alternative, not taking the thing at all, 
which may be embraced by some of the public, even though 
the first edition of the present story was sold out the first day. 
But a reviewer at least has only the choice between the two 
handles. The first and most obvious handle to Mr. Welldon’s 
opuscule is this. It is a religious novelette, predestined by its 
author’s notoriety to flash forth into the upper air of publicity 
without any larval or purgatorial experiences in the Qu.ver or 
the Sunday at Home, but indistinguishable in kind and degree 
from its humbler kindred now or erstwhile slowly crawling to 
such perfection as their sort admits through the estimable 
pages of those magazines. But a short trial of this handle has 
made us drop it. 

These deeds must not be thought 
After these ways; so, it will make us mad. 


It is not as a ‘Sunday book’ that Gerald Eversley’s Friend= 
ship is likely to shine. [t were unfair to compare it with the 
masterpiece of that kind, The Fairchild Family. How many 
weary ‘Sabbaths’ has that genial book lightened ; how im- 
possible it is to lay it down! We can still see Miss Augusta 
Noble blazing to high heaven, and remember each link in 
the relentless chain of destiny which conducted the unhappy 
recipient of her fatal bounty to the foot of the gibbet. Mr. 
Welldon has no Miss Augusta Noble: not that he dislikes the 
word noble, or even perhaps the thing; there is a ‘noble 
English boy’ on his third page. But the ‘noble boy’ is 
only a stepping-stone to acquaintance with his noble family. 
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Mrs. Sherwood Knew bétter how to deal with the nobility for 
Sunday purposes ; she put the label on with a capital letter, 
and then she made an awful example of the labelled object. 
Mr. Welldon indeed assures us ‘that no being, perchance, is 
so distinct . . . as anoble English boy,’ but perchance he is 
mistaken. Harry Venniker will be remembered, when the wil | 
delights of the Fairchilds—the illicit buttered toast, and the 
pigs-wash, and the swing,and the game of making babies of 
their pillows—are forgotten : and not till then. 

Mr. Welldon has undergone a conversion ; the Sicambrian 
has bowed his neck, he burns what he has adored, and adores 
what he has burned. The fiery attack on Zola, like the final 
outburst of Pharisaic rage before Damascus, was the harbinger 
of remorse and repentance. This book is a realistic study of 
the lowest depths to which an originally base nature, an Evan- 
gelical training, a solitary life of egotism and self-consciousness, 
and an unsuccessful clutch at a rise in the world can sinka 
soul such as Gerald Eversley’s. Mr. Welldon, like his French 
model, recoils before no spiritual horror, he plunges his scalpel 
(such we believe is the jargon of Zolaism) deep into his hero’s 
putrescence. Perhaps, like all converts, he exaggerates, he is 
more royalist than the king. We do not believe that there ever 
existed in real life quite such a repulsive prig, egotist, and snob 
as Gerald Eversley, but the touches with which the author fills 
in his horrid portrait, are derived from real observation. It is 
a work of great promise, but we should ill adorn the impartial 
office of reviewer, we should offend the blushing modesty of 
Mr. Welldon himself, if we too hastily assigned him the 
laureate’s crown. Hard conscientious work has made Zola 
what he is, and genius has been pronounced the art of taking 
pains. The popular preacher who aspires to become an artist, 
has much to learn and something to unlearn. Flaubert is said 
to have passed a sleepless night, in all the anguish of a guilty 
soul, over the double genitive of ‘sa couronne de fleurs d’oranger.’ 
If he had been an English man of letters, by what penance 
would he have sought absolution, after writing ‘ his companion, 
who had been sent to school with only half a sovereign— 
and that a sum which his father had given him with the solemn 
air of one who is making a sacrifice ¢Aat it would be impossible 
to repeat’? There are sentences here that it would indeed be 
impossible to repeat without brazen lungs; notably two, which 
occupy the best part of pages 2 and 3 respectively. Gibbon, 
however, somewhere reminds us that proselytes pass rapidly 
from one extreme to the other. So the reader, turning also 
rapidly from the first to the last pages of the novel (v7dum sap.), 
will find himself in a very different literary climate. There isa 
legend, that the headmaster of a great school, anxious to 
dismiss a victorious rifle team and to betake himself to the 
sleep of the just, told them to give a ‘shorp shart’ cheer and go 
to bed. The gentle, or shall we rather say the courageous reader, 
who faces the ‘gibbous moon’ of Gerald’s night journey, is 
exposed to a very hail-storm of ‘shorp shart’ sentences that 
sting and bite like the kisses of Mr. Swinburne’s earlier poems. 
‘It was bitterly cold.... The train was an hour late.... It was 
Sunday morning.... They clasped hands. Harry Venniker 
said, “ No.” They drove to the Hall.... There was a heavy 
thud upon the floor. Gerald had fallen ... He asked where 
he was.... The end was at hand.... Her act of charity had 
been fatal to her. O God! The days that follow are a blank’ 
But at this rate we shall soon reduce the plot to a paragraph, 
and check the demand for the second and subsequent editions. 

For one new departure in fiction we have to thank Mr. 
Welldon. He may, perhaps, in his unconverted days, have read 
an Evangelical book called Line Ufon Line, afterwards 
corrected by a supplement called Lines Left Out. The 
former title aptly describes his own work, a labour of the 
latter sort has occasionally to be performed by his readers. 
For instance, the meeting at the railway-station between the 
prig-egotist-snob-hero and the noble boy is thrown boldly on 
the canvas, as the cause of all the thrilling incidents which 
intervene between ‘Uncle Sam’ and the ‘heavy thud upon 
the floor.’ But we all know that primary causes do not spring 
thus suddenly from \the blue, that a long chain of design and 
labour must have prepared the interview, which Mr. Welldon 
leaves unexplained like the merging of two bubbles in a tea- 
cup. From a thoughtful study of scattered passages, we have 
pieced together the following explanation, to assist those of 
our readers whom our recommendation will send straight to 
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Gerald Eversley's Friendship. Mr. Eversley’s brother-in-law, the 
stationer, a character whom the laws of composition had else 
forbidden the author so curtly to banish to the green room 
when scarce introduced (p. 60), had received from Lady Venniker 
an order to supply her son with note-paper bearing the name 
of Mr. Brandiston’s house at St. Anselm’s. This order he had 
mentioned to his brother-in-law at the tea-table, about a fort- 
night before Gerald’s first term began. Mr. Eversley and his 
son had spent a happy hour over the well-thumbed Peerage and 
Clergy List, which form so bulky an element in the scanty 
library of an Evangelical vicarage, and acquired the important 
knowledge that Lord Venniker was the patron of several 
valuable livings. What Gibbon calls ‘the piercing eye of am- 
bition and avarice’ easily marked young Venniker’s name on 
his carpet-bag ; and there in our bald journalese is the explana- 
tion which might have filled an extra chapter, if Mr. Welldon 
had remembered to insert it. 

At any rate, the friendship, which gives its name to the book, 
runs the course that might be expected from the antecedents 
we have supposed. Gerald soon worms himself into intimacy 
with the Vennikers, or at least, like the Jarvenu he is, with their 
womankind, and spends a good deal of his holidays at their 
house. Of course, he is too cunning and his father too servile 
to dream of asking his friend to return the visits. Then he has 
a spiritual crisis, which makes him unusually disagreeable to 
his family. The author devotes his most realistic pages 
to the crisis, and is, like Zola; the more successful the more 
his hero succumbs to maudlin and unmanly squealing and 
squirming under his imaginary woes. All his religious doubts 
are at once dis2elled by an engagement with the Hon. Ethel 
Venniker. Mr. Welldon is here unaccountably seized by 
qualms, Zolaesque qualms of course, about the realism of this 
incident. ‘ Was it reasonable?’ he asks. ‘It was not reason- 
able, but it was human, it was true.’ His qualms are quite 
uncalled for. That the doubts of a Gerald Eversley should ot 
melt away before the hope of marriage with a lady of quality, 
that would be the wild romantic fiction, to earn a rap on the 
knuckles from the sage of Meudon. 

Mr. Welldon’s worst blows, however, are aimed at a cha- 
racter, which should surely have received some protection from 
esprit de corps—Dr. Pearson, the headmaster of Gerald’s school. 
This unfortunate victim of our author’s caustic pen is actually 
made—and his creator suggests no kindly excuse of intoxication 
—to utter these incredible words in a sermon to the boys. 
‘Nobody, except perhaps your parents, can have the same 
interest in any one of you—as I have had.’ Even if Mr. 
Welldon’s artistic sense is not shocked by such a gross and 
palpable impossibility as the pronunciation of words so fatu- 
ously insincere by any sane and sober human being, he should 
have more regard to his readers’ sensibilities. In short, there 
is a certain recklessness and crudity about Mr. Welldon’s 
methods which might lead a critic—and he has been one him- 
self, and no lenient one—who connects moral with literary 
qualities to recommend to him these words of a French 
philosopher: Des scrupules, des scrupules, et toujours des 
scrupules. Vous nen aurez jamais assez. 


THE TIME MACHINE 
The Time Machine. By H.G. WELLS. London: Heinemann. 


In respect of its imaginative power and the briiliant way it is 
written, Zhe Zime Machine is quite a tour de force. Mr. Wells 
is always clever, but in this instance he rises above cleverness, 
notably in that chapter where he describes the last state of the 
world we inhabit. The idea of Zhe Time Machine is fantastic 
enough. A great mathematician invents a machine which is 
able to travel in time backwards or forwards. He is at pains 
to convince his friends that ‘time’ is a sort of fourth dimension 
of space. His machine is constructed on this principle. Having 
started on his voyage into the future, the time traveller does 
not pause until he has reached the year 800,000 or thereabout ; 
and for a week or so he leaves the machine and wanders about 
the country, acquainting himself with the condition of things 
and the state of society at this incredible period. The story of 
the Eloi and the Morlocks—which are the names by which the 
human race are then known in the Thames Valley—is very 
interesting and clever. The Eloi are our degenerate aristocracy, 
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pretty, incapable creatures, who neither toil nor spin, who have 
neither sympathy nor fear (except at night), nor illness of any 
sort. The Morlocks live under the ground, and are the descen- 
dants of those who at the present day are roughly known as the 
working classes. They provide the Eloi with food and clothing. 
Not being able to see except at night, they do not show their 
faces above the surface by day, or if they do, they wander 
about like blind mice. Horrible looking monsters they are, 
diminutive, ugly, but industrious. They live on human flesh, and 
for this purpose they are wide enough awake to keep the Eloi in 
good condition. The Morlocks stole ‘the time machine,’ and 
the time traveller was at his wits’ end to find itagain. He was 
unlucky enough to set a forest on fire, in which many Morlocks 
miserably perished, and from which he himself escaped as by 
the skin of his teeth. Then the Morlocks, to be revenged on 
him, showed him his time machine in a sort of spider’s parlour, 
and invited him to enter. Entering into the spirit of their little 
game, he accepted their unspoken invitation. In an instant the 
door was shut, and great was the joy of the Morlocks. They 
had not, however, heard of Time as a fourth dimension of space ; 
nor do they seem even to have heard of time machines, which 
does not look well for the invention. The time traveller put 
a million of years between him and the Morlocks, and came in, 
as it were, at the death of time. Mr. Wells here rises to the 
height of his argument, and gives a most powerful and imagina- 
tive picture of the world when the sun has ceased to set and 
nothing on the earth moves saves the eternal sea. One can 
only cease to wonder why any one should set himself to write 
such a difficult and fantastic invention, which cannot possibly 
be convincing—when one has read it. There is never a hitch 
from beginning to end. The style is rapid, unadorned, but ad- 
mirably clear. Depicting as he does a scene or series of scenes 
wholly imaginative, itis extraordinary what effect of realism he 
manages to get without, as it were, making the slightest effort 
to deaden our senses with the mere colouring of words. Even 
supposing Zhe Time Machine were nothing but clever, it is at 
least surpassingly so. But so much of the book is more than 
clever that we must call it a fine piece of literature, strongly 
imagined, almost perfectly expressed. 


ANGLING LITERATURE 


Angling Travels in Norway. By FRASER SANDEMAN. 
With numerous Illustrations by Brush, Pencil, and Camera, 
and Coloured Illustrations of Salmon Flies, by the Author. 
London: Chapman. 


Norway still holds its own as the desire of the British 
salmon angler; but we fancy it has had its day. Mr. Fraser 
Sandeman does not say so in express words, but there are 
occasional hints in these pages which trend that way. For 
many years a few enthusiastic English gentlemen had the 
salmon fishing of Norway to all intents and purposes in their 
own hands, leasing the rivers at a small rent, and moving 
amongst the primitive people without annoyance. Year by year 
they travelled across the North Sea in June for two or three 
months of glorious holiday and sport. But things are changing 
now. The glowing accounts published of Scandinavian scenery 
and fishing had the effect of drawing attention to the country, 
and it will not be forgotten that one of the best descriptions 
ever written of a fight with a salmon (which after all was lost) 
was written by the late Mr. Bromley-Davenport in a magazine, 
and is preserved in the little volume entitled Sort, published, 
like the work under notice, by Chapman and Hall. There are, 
now regular excursions from England to the fiords ; the valleys 
that used to be so solitary are overrun with the modern tourist, 
The hotel prices are increased to meet the altered circum: 
stances, the natives have become much too knowing, and worst 
of all, middlemen or agents have been working with altogether 
too much success to outbid the Englishman, and secure leases 
from the farmer folk. The rents of some of the Norway rivers 
are at the present time out of all proportion to their value. 
When a gentleman who spends £400 for the fishing of a river 
has to throw it up in disgus’, before his term has expired, and 
come back to his club confessing that the run for his money 
did not amount to more than a dozen or twenty salmon, it may 
reasonably be prophesied that the time is not far distant when 
Norway will cease to be an overpowering attraction. A study 
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of Mr. Sandeman’s book will tell the angler who wishes to try 
Norway what he has to expect, and how to proceed. 

Tourist books descriptive of the mountains and rivers and the 
manners and customs of the people are plentiful enough, but 
their references to angling are generally either useless or 
misleading. A modern work which embraces the whole of 
the rivers and lakes of Norway and Sweden has yet to be 
written, but these angling travels by Mr. Sandeman are a 
welcome and valuable instalment. If his range of country is 
not extensive, the instructions and advice given for the rivers 
and the fish he describes may be accepted for all. There is, 
however, always something for the angler to complain about, 
and even in incomparable Norway wind and weather are not 
always permitting. The rivers that are fed simply by the 
melting of snow and rainfall are the most precarious, for a brief 
spell of hot weather in the early part of the season reduces 
them rapidly to a level which puts an end to sport. This 
has been most provokingly the case during the present season. 
The glacier-fed rivers are in another category, and what is 
poison to one set of anglers is food for the other. The 
melting of the glaciers keeps the river up to a full head of 
water, and thus it happens that when famous streams in the 
south have been hopelessly abandoned the salmon and sea- 
trout anglers in other parts find their best sport. It is not, as 
is generally supposed, brignt hot weather that best suits the 
glacier-fed rivers. What is hailed with intense delight in these 
valleys is a succession, for three or four days, of warm winds 
which blow day and night. But,as Mr. Sandeman truly points 
out, climatic influences, conformation ofthe watershed, and the 
nature of the river-bed, have to be studied with equal close- 
ness for a complete knowledge of the individual peculiarity of 
salmon rivers. As for the habits of the fish, salmon are pretty 
much the same all the world over. They have their uniform 
methods of ascending, and the same type of ground for resting. 

Good pools have a family likeness everywhere. Whether the 
salmon ascend the Norwegian streams in fewer numbers than 
formerly is not clear, but Herr Landmark, who is the Govern- 
ment official in charge of the fisheries, has in season and out 
of season for many years being trying to restrict the rapacity 
of the wholesale netting-men. The wonder is that any salmon 
succeed in running the gauntlet of the endless traps and 
engines devised for their destruction in the fiords, but this 
has always been an evil on the western coast. It is sometimes 
vaguely imagined that there are numbers of undiscovered rivers 
in Norway that may yet be opened up to anglers. This of course is 
not the case. All the available rivers are well known, and in point 
of fact occupied. There are at the same time rivers that might 
be converted into salmon streams. At present the fish are pre- 
vented from frequenting them owing to rough, impassible fosses 
at the mouth. An enterprising man, who would either remove 
or circumvent these obstructions by means of fish passes or 
ladders, might create for himself new ground; but this would 
be a work of time and money, and the conditions in which, in 
these days, waters are acquired, are not encouraging to such 
adventure. The general character of the rivers is well described 
in the chapter devoted by Mr. Sandeman to that purpose; the 
nets and traps in the fiords are also exposed, together with 
sundry incidental unpleasantnesses to which the Norwegian 
angler is subjected, amongst which, however, is not included 
the nuisance of kelts, or such minor worries as the everlasting 
fouling of the fly by dead leaves, which the Tweed or Dee man 
curses so heartily during the equinoctial gales of October. 

Mr. Sandeman, like all men who have an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Norway, holds a divided opinion as to the courtesy 
and simplicity of the natives. The Scandinavian farmer always 
gets as much as he can, though his demands in the primitive 
times which are gone were never very alarming. The over- 
running of the country by excursionists, and the suggestions of 
sharp dealing agents, have quickened his ideas, and, although 
there are as usual exceptions to the rule, perhaps Mr. Sanceman 
is not far wrong in his reference to the ‘krone-scenting Norsk 
country hotel keeper’; the difficulties in the way of the English 
sportsman in Norway are also ircreased by the law recently 
passed prohibiting land being sold to foreigners. The author, 
like his brother sportsman, Jchn Bickerdyke, is expert with the 
camera, and we have thus the advantage of actual representa- 
tions of salmon pcols and fixed appliances. Tothese are added 
diagrams and drawings of nets and tackle, and a series of 
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salmon flies painted in their brilliant colours. The fisherman 
who denies the existence of the bull-trout in Norwegian waters 
had better study the extended page where full details are given 
of the differences between sa/mo fario, salmo trutta, salmo eriox 
and sa/mo salar, We are aware that some experienced Nor- 
wegian sportsmen will deny that the bull is anything but a 
variety of the sea-trout, just as there are hard-headed Scots- 
men who will go to their graves declaring that the grilse never 
becomes a salmon. Any one, however, who has had the 
pleasure, as the writer of this review has had, of landing the 
burly bull-trout of Norway and placing him side by side on the 
rocks with sa/mo trutta, will have a definite opinion to the 
contrary. We agree with Mr. Sandeman in his moderate 
defence of harling, not being amongst those who lay down hard 
and fast dogmas which are to apply everywhere, and the breach 
of which warrants the abuse of the practitioner as a poacher. 
There are trout which do not take a fiy, and it is not unsports- 
manlike to fish for them with minnow or worm. There are 
times when salmon refuse to look at any composition of fur and 
feathers, and that being so the sportsman is entitled to try with 
phantom, prawn, or, as a last resource, worm. With both 
trout and salmon the highest form of sport is with the artificial 
fly, and we must confess, while putting in a plea for freedom 
in the use—always on strictly sportsmanlike lines—of other 
lures, that we prefer an empty basket to some of the methods 
more frequently practised than most people suppose upon 
salmon rivers. The harler, as the unregenerate may be 
informed, sits in the boat with his line trailing behind him, 
using sometimes a fly, sometimes an artificial minnow; and 
there are one or two rivers in Scotland, and several in Norway; 
where it is impossible to capture the salmon otherwise with the 
rod. Mr. Sandeinan shows that harling is no tomfool work 
to be done by anybody, but requires a vast amount of intelli- 
gence and skill. 

Prawn fishing is another of the piscatorial practices at which 
the very elect shudder, but it is habitually used on some 
rivers. Mr. Sandeman is evidently a master of this art, and 
has invented, and by illustration in this work made plain the 
merits of, a formidable set of triangles to be concealed as much 
as possible in the convenient ambush which Nature has pro- 
vided about the head and body of an honest prawn. It will be 
a mystery to many how a salmon dashing at this bristling 
affair of outworks, with its fifteen strong hooks, can ever 
manage to avoid destruction ; still, it often happens, and the 
salmon will strip the bait from tackle without being touched. 
The killing of twenty-seven fish consecutively, without a miss, 
is sufficiently plausible evidence of utility, and one of the 
largest Norwegian fish killed with the rod (that of 68 Ib.), was 
taken by it. Mr. Sandeman’s style is an agreeable compromise 
between the dull dogmatism of the technical instructor and 
the forced feeble punning of the writer who tries to be humorous. 
It is sparkling, sensible, and comprehensive ; the author knows 
what he is writing about, and says what he has to say, without 
fancy flights of rhetoric or overdone word-painting of earth and 
sky. Itis,in short,a book which salmon anglers anywhere, 
and Norwegian fishermen in particular, may read with pleasure 
and profit. 


A LOST ART 


Latin and Greek Verse Translations. By The Rev. WILLIAM 
BAKER, D.D., Head Master of Merchant Taylors’ School 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
London : Longmans. 


Probably only fellow craftsmen of some experience can know 
the amount of highly polished work which goes to the making 
of a volume like this, with a century of passages translated into 
Latin and Greek verse, in fit condition to stand fastidious criti- 
cism. The elegant little preface ‘Ad Librum,’ in four Latin 
couplets, anticipates an audience fit and few; naturally. Yet 
happily readers may enjoy dipping into such exercises even when 
their own power of rivalling them has rusted. 

Dr. Baker explains that most’of these pieces are taken from 
university examination papers, and have served as ‘fair copies’ 
to pupils. In one respect then the book stands at a disadvan- 
tage. The passages are sometimes fragmentary and give the 
volume more resemblance to Dr. Holden’s Fo/ta Si/vu/la, than 
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to a garland of more (apparently) spontaneous choice; such 
as, say, Professor L. Campbell’s Greek Leftophylion. Nor 
will it be fair to complain if it does not quite class with 
such exceptional volumes as the late H. A. J. Munro’s 
delightful gift to his friends in 1884, or Professor Jebb’s 
brilliant volume of 1873. What we shall find here is not 
any massive majesty, or any specially astonishing four de 
force in handling some entire masterpiece with sustained 
inspiration. What strikes us is rather a steady certainty in the 
use of all the more regularly recognised resources of the trans- 
lator than lightning flashes or rolling thunders. But in saying 
this we must not be suspected of using ‘ faint praise.’ On the 
contrary, the versions, as far as we have looked through them, 
fit like a glove, The right thing in the right place, witha 
frequent inevitableness of the rendering as we read from clause 
to clause, is rather a seal of the sound scholarship.and'good taste 
which ought to make this a really useful volume to the student. 

There are plenty of ‘happy’ turns too. Here are one or two 
specimens at random. 


OH tae 


This little god, so great a cause of woe! 
Parvule, non parvi causa doloris, Amor ! 


The pitying heart that felt for human woe. 
ix Gero yap wept Knpt KaToukTeipas Trovoy avdpav. 


Incarnadined with blood I left the wave. 
Lae , , ‘ , 
bowtxoBarrov évadiay Aurov Spdcor. 


Faith failing her, love died in me. 
Nulla fides illi est ; est mihi nullus amor, 


And mercy cometh to the merciful. 
Geoi 8 droikreipovec rods oixtippovas. 


That what of them became themselves did scarsley weet. 
. « - turbatos subeunt oblivia sensus. 


In a lighter vein we may point to Punch's ‘Come into the 
Tripos, Maud,’ ending with 


The galleries cry, ‘She's eighth Wrangler, the dear,’ 
And the dons nod, ‘ bracketed eight’ ; 

And Girton listens, ‘We hear, we hear,’ 
And Newnham answers, ‘I wait.’ 

‘ Abstulit octavas laurus,’ anabathra reclamant ; 
‘ Octava octavo par ait esse,’ senes. 

Cirtona ovans audit, seseque audire fatetur ; 


‘Al superest victis spes,) Novivicus ait, 


This was in 1880, before Miss Fawcett’s star had risen. Also 
No. 42, (Falstaff). 


Spit in my face and call me horse. 
Karanrivoat jou, kai pe Kommartiay Kade, 
(where yov is misprinted). 


What, four? Thou saidst but two even now. 


“I , - , , b , , 
Ti pos av; Tas Tw dv0 yévow?’ ay Térrapes ; 
No. 45. 


Her last words upon earth were, ‘ Dear friends, I am going 
Where washing ain't done, nor yet sweeping, nor sewing.’ 
‘En! abeo, dixit moriens, ‘ubi nulla lavantur 


‘ Carbas2, non scopis, non erit usus acu,’ 


No. 95, ‘The Two Sweethearts,’ is an adequate rendering of 

an amusing jingle. 
If we may notice a speck or two, we should like to alter the 
canens left at the end of a pentameter in No. 100, and perhaps 
: an a/gue in line 4 of No. 90. Some might wish the diminutive 
novellis away from the Alcaics of No. 34. And the repetition of 
ast catches the eye and ear frequently on pages 9, 21, 23, 39, 69, 
87, 91,129. Also asfice ut followed by the indicative will hardly 
do, as pointed now, in No. 24, line 3 ; No. 84, line 9 ; and No. 98, 
line 3. A comma in No. 85, line 12, would be better omitted, 
No. 3, line 16, gives one of the few weak rhythms in the book. 
It is easily altered, if not left purposely. We should ourselves 
have found it more interesting to have the author’s name or 
work appended in all cases to the English than the examina- 
tion reference. The volume is sightly and pleasantly printed. 
We hope it may have its share in promoting a reaction in favour 
of verse composition. English scholarship cannot afford to lose 
it; and modern prejudice against it rests partly on former 


: . . 
time-wasting errors of method in teaching it. 
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PROFESSORIAL POLITICS 


Lectures on the Principles of Political Obligation. By T. H. 
GREEN. London: 


The issue of Professor T. H. Green’s Lectures on the Prin- 
ciples of Political Obligation in a cheap and convenient form is 
very welcome and significant. They are perhaps the best 
thing he ever wrote. They are certainly much better than the 
Lecture on Freedom which is reprinted at the beginning of the 
volume. They have been long known to University students 
as perhaps the best modern specimen in the language of com- 
bined critical and constructive work in political philosophy, and 
they have not been at all displaced by Professor Henry 
Sidgwick’s monumental Principles of Politics. Their republi- 
cation in their present form is a sign that a theory of the State, 
which has long been a ruling influence with those of our 
politicians who are influenced by theories at all, has at last got 
beyond the study and is coming into the street. It is a theory 
which will justify the most opposite political conclusions, indeed 
its great merit is that it has not been made to order. Green 
had decided opinions on practical questions of politics and did 
not conceal them, but he never tried to bolster them up by 
pretending that they were the only opinions for which a candid 
man could find justification in general principles. 

Some of the most valuable elements in Green’s writings are 
due to the temper in which he approached his work. In the 
matters of precision and lucidity, directness and sense of pro- 
portion he was much inferior to Sir Henry Maine, Sir James 
Stephen, or Professor Huxley. They are writers whose mean- 
ing it is impossible to mistake, and who make their points with 
unfailing accuracy. Lut they all display a certain hardness, 
when they deal with theories to which they are opposed, which 
leaves us uncertain whether they or we have done justice to the 
other side. They never find any justification for the positions 
they set out to demolish, and the completeness of their success 
raises a doubt whether the positions they have captured are 
those which the enemy was seriously occupying. Green is nota 
brilliant critic, but he is a very sympathetic one, and we are 
always sure, not only that he has said all that can be said for 
his enemy, but that he thoroughly understands all his enemy’s 
little ways, and knows where to look for his reserve forces. Aman 
of such a temperament is perhaps more suited to the construction 
of a fruitful and comprehensive theory than others whose in- 
sight into opposite ways of thinking is less profound, especially 
if those others are more than a little affected with pessimism, 
which of all moods is least constructive. 

Green’s thecry is after all very little else than Aristotle’s theory 
witha fuller meaning : that a man who is not a member of an 
organised State is not a man at all; that all rights of man are 
social rights, and attach to him as a member of a definite 
society ; that the State is therefore more than an arrangement 
for restriction or coercion, or an agency for doing things col- 
lectively which cannot conveniently be done individually ; that 
it has positive functions as well as negative, and aims at 
nothing less than the formation of perfect individuals. Sucha 
theory is certainly not revolutionary, and in it both indivicualism 
and socialism get their rights, the limits of which are very clearly 
indicated in the detailed criticisms of Spinoza, Hobbes, Locke 
and Rousseau. But this is not at alla mere text-book of political 
theory or theories. The theory is bravely applied to war, 
punishment, property, the promotion of morality, and the family. 
The discussion of property is perhaps the most instructive, 
showing as it does the possible relation of perfectly opposite 
conclusions to a common principle. There are many readers of 
this periodical who would not care for Green’s own conclusions, 
especially in relation to land ; but the recognition that private pro- 
perty as an institution has a positive value for the State,and is an 
active element.in the realisation of acommon good, affords at all 
events that common ground for discussion which we often find 
so painfully wanting. It is not to be expected that one single 
practical problem should be solved by reference to such a book 
as this, but it may be said with some confidence that, if people 
who have to solve the problems would assimilate it, they would 
approach their task in an excellent frame of mind, and with a 
good equipment of principles. It would be hard to find a 
book in which there is less of the traditional cock-sureness of 
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professional politics, more genuine humility, more transparent 
sincerity, more enthusiasm for high ideals. And though a great 
deal is said about morality, there is no lapse into sentimental- 
ism. It is a book which alone would justify the great influence 
which its author has already exercised over contemporary 
thought in England. 


THE QUARTERLIES 


It seems that we have all been wrong afterall: there is not 
and has not been any real depression in trade and agriculture. 
Such, at least, is the opinion of a writer in the Edinburgh 
Revieu', and he bases his conclusions upon statistics derived 
from the income-tax returns, the rate of wages of the agricul- 
tural labourer, and the average consumption of such luxuries as 
tea, tobacco and sugar. As an explanation of the existing 
gloom which, whatever may be the state of trade, is an un- 
doubted fact, we are told that we are too prone to compare 
present conditions with the fat years of the early seventies 
which were a period of inflation rather than of solid commercial 
prosperity. There being no disease it were of course idle to 
look for a remedy either in bimetallism or any other nostrum. 
But we must take leave to think that our Reviewer deals far 
too lightly with ‘ the special suffering of agriculture,’ with which 
he says, in the vein of Sir William Harcourt, that ‘the general 
welfare of the country is not concerned ;’ and further that his 
statistics are not always strong enough to fcarry the weight of 
his inferences. It may be true, for instance, that even in pros- 
perous times a margin of one-half to one percent of labour 
remains unemployed, and that in times of depression this 
margin does not exceed from two to three per cent. Still 
having regard to the vast numbers of our industrial population 
it is impossible to view the increase of destitution which these 
figures imply without concern. Turning to literature we find an 
exhaustive analysis of ‘the Works of Robert Louis Steven- 
son.” There may be something in the Reviewer's conten- 
tion that Stevenson owed much of his popularity to the 
personal affection with which he inspired his contem- 
poraries. At the same time he approaches his subject 
from an unsympathetic standpoint. The constant com- 
parisons with Scott are beside the point, seeing that no two 
writers were ever more dissimilar in aim and method, albeit 
they may have hunted over the same ground. To praise the 
rush of thought in Scott at the expense of the elaboration and 
polish of Stevenson is to display a prejudice rather than to form 
an appreciation. He isa dull man who can read Kidnapped 
and Treasure Island without excitement, and experiences no 
thrill over the strange case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Not 
that the reviewer fails to detect merit in all of these and many 
other of Stevenson’s writings, but he has too much the air of 
one who looks the gift-horse in the mouth. It is always 
dangerous to attempt to forecast the verdict of posterity, but 
when a man has ‘a multitude of readers for his mourners,’ the 
probability is strong that he will continue to be read. In 
politics we are treated to a ‘ Retrospect’ which traces the 
history of the break-up of Mr. Gladstone’s Party. His bid for 
the Parnellite vote in 1885, when he declared in favour of Home 
Rule and then sat down to consider the meaning of the bribe 
he had offered, stamped a new character upon political parties. 
Old names lost their meaning and Unionist and Home Ruler 
became the distinctive badges of the rival camps. From that 
time forth the policy of the Gladstonian Party has been to pay 
for votes by means of promissory notes which were bound to be 
dishonoured on presentation, with the inevitable result of 
discredit and bankruptcy. The wonder is—and to none more 
than Ministers themselves—that the late Ministry survived so 
long. But it is now abundantly clear that it survived only on 
sufferance. Its one title to respect lay in the fact that in Lord 
Rosebery it possessed a Foreign Minister who had shown a 
tendency to follow in the footsteps of Lord Salisbury. Yet if under 
more favourable conditions English interests might have been 
safe in his hands, events in Siam, the Congo, China, and Japan 
have shown that want of confidence at home is incompatible 
with a strong foreign policy. The completeness of the Glad- 
stonian failure is so far satisfactory that it has resulted in the 
formation of a Ministry ‘which has shown by its disinterested 
services in opposition that it is capable of performing greater 
services in power.’ In an interesting review of Mr. Bateson’s 
Materials for the Study of Variation and Mr. Beddard’s Animal 
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Coloration we come upon an amusing theory lately propounded 
by Dr. Wallace, that the dark spot which is seen over the eyes 
of so many dogs has been developed with the purpose of de- 
ceiving other animals into the notion that the dog was awake 
when it was really asleep! To such lengths will naturalists go 
in support of a thesis. Archery is exhaustively treated in a 
review of the Badminton Archery book, and two recent 
biographies .are noticed in the lives of Sir William Petty and 
Sir Bartle Frere. 

The Quarterly Review for July contains two articles that 
should be read by every practical politician. The first, entitled 
‘Old Age Pensions,’ is a survey of the Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Aged Poor. The writer, who evidently 
knows whatever is to be known about his subject, seems rather 
disappointed with the majority for declining to endorse the view 
that the curtailing of out-door relief by statute would recreate 
the independence of the pauper at all periods of his life. He 
quotes Sir Edwin Chadwick as favouring the gradual replace- 
ment of that method of assistance by institutional relief. As 
can easily be imagined he visits with severity the various 
schemes for old age pensions that came before Lord Aberdare 
and his colleagues. He notes with cynical satisfaction how 
the report makes each projector of a plan demolish the plan of 
his rival. His remarks that ‘a common sentiment of opposi- 
tion to a line of policy of which these State-pension proposals 
are only a sample has brought together as allies representa- 
tives of every section of the community.’ Hence we seem 
justified in concluding that the article was composed before an 
election address committed the Unionist party to the idea. The 
writer makes out, nevertheless, a strong case for caution, if not 
for the absolute rejection of the project. The other article 
of political or semi-political importance concerns the Friendly 
Societies. It shows that, in spite of much excellent work, their 
finances are, generally speaking in an unsatisfactory condition. 
Contributions or subscriptions are insufficient to meet the 
benefits promised. Capital, through a mistaken devotion to 
Savings Banks and their 2} per cent., has insufficient earning 
powers. Sick funds are not efficiently protected and safe- 
guarded. Societies are in the habit of going beyond the terms 
of sickness contracts, and give old-age pensions under pretence 
of continuous sick pay. Finally the writer urges that the 
Registry Office in Abingdon Street is insufficiently furnished by 
the Treasury with means for carrying out its powers : a senti- 
ment with which we cordially concur. ‘Londoners at Home’ 
contains a scathing but perfectly true description of the dirt in 
middle-class houses and the inefficiency of servants due, in 
turn, to the ignorance of mistresses. We cannot agree, however, 
that the average working man of London is a boor. He 
is rather a reprobate, but he has many engaging qualities. 
Scholarship is represented in the Quarterly by a search- 
ing review of Tischendorf's Greek Testament, considerably 
to the detriment of that specious work. Mr. Elworthy’s 
book, ‘The Evil Eye,’ forms a peg on which hangs an ad- 
mirable dissertation on various superstitions. ‘Latter-day 
Pagans’ resolve themselves, on investigation, into John Adding- 
ton Symonds and Walter Pater. They are both censured un- 
sparingly for the tendency of their teaching, and no other verdict 
can be returned, we fear, than that of condemnation. An 
amusing essay on parocies might have been strengthened by 
some quotations from the Anti-Jacobin, a publication rather 
unkindly dismissed as ‘ polluted by political personality.’ We 
get, however, the magnificent imitation of Swinburne in the 


‘ Shotover Papers.’ 
‘Oh vestments of velvet and virtue, 
Oh venomous victors of vice, 
Who hurt men who never could hurt you, 
Oh cruelly colder than ice. 
Why wilfully wage you this war? Is 
All pity purged out of your breast ? 
Oh purse-prigging procuratores, 
Oh pitiless pest!’ 
Of the historical articles the most readable is that on the 
Armada; and it contains some sound conclusions as well, 
notably on the part played by the Dutch fleet. That on Islam 
becomes towards its close a one-sided plea for the Armenians, 
and for the liberation of every ‘ outraged province from the 
direct rule of the Porte.’ The writer refrains from indicating 
his alternative government, and therefore we must pronounce 
him to be well-intentioned but rather futile. On the whole, 
however, the editor may be congratulated on a strong and 
varied number, 
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